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Voyages aux Indes Orientales, pendant les années 1802-34-5 & 6, ke. &e, 
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encies ; comprising interesting Details of Batavia, and authentic Particulars 
of the celebrated Poison-tree. Illustrated with a Map, &e. Stockdale. Lort 
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THE Gallo-Batavian flag, which for a little while had beer 
suffered to wave in the eastern hemisphere, is now struck, to 
wave nomore. The fears and anxieties which had arisen in the 
minds of many well-informed persons, as to the result of the ex- 
pedition against Java, are happily relieved—not that any doubt 
could be entertained of the skill and valour of those to whom it 
was entrusted ; but the season of the year, in which it set out from 
Malacca, was unfavourable; and the adverse monsoon generally 
blows with such violence, that the best equipped ships of war 
are but ill calculated to contend against it. Those, therefore, 
who augured the best, looked forward to a protracted result. It 
was thought by many that the governor-general of India had 
unnecessarily augmented the strength of the expedition, and 
thereby delayed its departure, for the mere gratification of put- 
ting himself at the head of an armament so formidable as to bear 
down all resistance. We pretend not to decide on the wisdom 
of the measures pursued by the governor-general; but he ap» 
pears entitled to a due share of credit for having ascertained the 
practicability of a new route, by which a saving of six weeks was 
efiected in point of time, and one of infinitely more importance, 
m the health and lives of troops, cooped up in transports un- 
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dex a vertical sun. On leaving the straits of Sincapore the feet 
stood across to the western coast of Borneo, where, by the shel- 
ter afforded against the monsoon, and the influence of the land 
in producing variable winds, they made a good southerly course 
as far as the south-west point of this immense island, called point 
Sambaar, whence they were able to fetch the coast of Java off 
point Indremaya, two degrees to the eastward of Batavia. 

The troops landed on the 4th August ; and, on the 8th, the 
city of Batavia surrendered at discretion: on the 10th a sharp 
action took place with the corps d’élite of the Gallo-Batavian 
army, who was driven into their strongly entrenched camp at 
Cornelis, which, on the 26th, was carried by assault, when the 
whole of the enemy’s army, upwards of 10,000 disciplined men, 
were either killed, taken and dispersed, with the exception of 50 
or 60 horse that escaped with the governor-general Jansens, who 
is described as a fugitive in the mountains of Java. Jansens, how- 
ever, as appears by his own dispatch, retreated upon Cheribon, 
whence he doubtless proceeded, with the garrison, to Surabaya, 
at the eastern extremity of the island, (where the remains of ad- 
miral Hartzinc’s squadron was destroyed in i807 by Sir Edward 
Pellew,) a strong position, and defended as appears by a weekly 
report which fell into our hands, by a division of the army 
amounting to 3,700 men. The assault of Cornelis, however, we 
are inclined to think, may be considered as decisive of the fate 
of Java; and, as Lord Minto observes, ‘ an empire, which for 
two centuries has contributed greatly to the power, prosperity, 
and grandeur, of one of the principal and most respected states 
of Europe, has been thus wrested from the short usurpation of 
the French government, added to the dominion of the British 
crown, and converted, from a seat of hostile machination and 
commercial competition, into an augmentation of British power 
and prosperity.’ 

Mr. Tombe is a very simple traveller, and ‘ speaks no more 
than is set down for him.’ He relates what he has been told, 
and that is not much, nor always correct ; and he mentiens what 
he has seen, without discriminating what was not worth being 
mentioned, and what was undeserving of notice. The other 
gentleman avows himself a boo0k-maker, and deprecates the severi- 
ty of criticism which, he tells us, ‘ has often shewn itself indul- 
gent to his lowly endeavours.’ If he will continue to make books, 
we would merely wish him to exercise a little judgment in the 
selection of his materials, and not to set one page in direct hos- 
tility with another—to combine his authorities, condense his 
matter, and arrange his plan—he may then hope to make a book 
from the labours of others, which * shall contain amusement, in- 
terest, and information.’ ‘The authors on whom he has levied 
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contributions, on the present occasion, are Stavorinus, a rear-ad- 
miral in the Dutch service ; Valentyn, a voluminous and valuable 
Dutch compiler of the early part of last century ; Sir George 
Staunton, Mr. Tombe, and M. Leschenault, the French natu- 
ralist. We must do him the justice to say, that he has collected 
fairly, and interpolated little or nothing of his own. 

The brief sketch which we shall now offer of the rich and 
beautiful island of Java will be drawn partly from these and other 
sources,. as well as from our own local knowledge, for we too 
have been in Java. 

The island of Java is an irregular parallelogram, lying between 
the 6th and 9th parallels of southern latitude, and extending from 
the 105th to the 114th degree of eastern longitude, being in its 
mean length about 600 miles, and mean breadth 100 miles, con- 
taining 60,000 square miles, and said to be peopled by about three 
millions of inhabitants, which would give 50 to a square mile, or 
about one third of the number to a square mile in England and 
Wales. The strait of Sunda, about 20 miles in width at the nar- 
rowest part, divides it from Sumatra on the north-west, and two 
narrow straits, from the islands Madura and Bally on the east. 
The coast on the strait of Sunda rises with a gradual slope inte 
bold and well-wooded hills, the highest of which is about the 
centre of this extremity; from hence they are extended, ina 
broken chain, through the whole length of the island, which they 
divide into two sections ; that on the north side was wholly un- 
der the influence of the Dutch, and that to the southward is still 
unexplored and unknown. The south coast is indeed bold, rocky, 
and almost inaccessible ; but the whole extent of the northern 
shore is low swampy ground, intersec’:d with numerous streams 
issuing from the central mountains, and indented with many bays 
and inlets, in most of which there is good anchorage for ship- 
ping of all sizes. Beginning at the western extremity of the 
island, Java was divided into five kingdoms. 1. Bantam. 2. Ja- 
catra. 3. Cheribon. 4. Soesoehoenam, part of which forms the 
5th division,’or that of the Sultan. 

The produce of Bantam is chiefly pepper, in which the so- 
vereign stipulated to pay an annual tribute to the Dutch, and 
engaged to prohibit his subjects from selling any kind of pro» 
duce, except to them, and ata fixed price. The quantity deliv- 
ered by him has been stated at five or six million pounds a year; 
at something less than two-pence per pound. The king of Bantam 
lived in a fort garrisoned by the Dutch. The tenure by which 
he held his dominions was guamdiu beué se gesserit, and he was 
continued or deposed according as he was § grateful andjobedi- 
ent,’ or the contrary. 

Of Jacatra the Dutch had the sole and absolute sovereignty, 
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Having put the legitimate chief of ‘this small territory to death, 
and set fire to his capital, they erected on its ruins the present city 
of Batavia, in the year 1619. This small, but fertile district, 
produces all kinds of vegetables and fruit, for the consumption 
of the city, and of the shipping which frequent the port ; besides 
coffee, sugar, rice, pepper, and indigo, for exportation. Large 
tracts of land in its vicinity are planted with the catjang, a spe- 
cies of dolichos, cultivated by the Chinese for the two-fold pur- 
pose of expressing an oil from the seed, and of feeding their 
hogs with the residue. In the gardens are also produced an 
abundance of cardamoms, ginger, and turmeric. 

Cheribon is nominally divided into several principalities, the 
chiefs of which were all under an obligation, like the king of 
Bantam, to deliver to the Dutch East India Company, at a fixed 
price, exclusively the produce of their territories, and in each 
‘district there was a Dutch fort and garrison to enforce the con- 
tract and exact obedience. ‘The produce is principally confined 
to sugar, indigo, cotton, and rice. 

Soesoehoenam is the title given to the emperor of Java, who 
formerly possessed the whole of the island to the eastward of 
Cheribon; but on a quarrel breaking out between him anda 

rince of the blood, he was induced to seek assistance of the 
Dutch, for which he agreed to assign over one half of his terri- 
tories. The Dutch with more than Machiavelian policy, confer- 
red on the very man, whom they had assisted to subdue, the 
government of the assigned territories under the title of the Sul- 
tan. In this part of Java are extensive forests of teak and other 
valuable timber. 

The climate of Javais very various. The general range of the 
thermometer on the northern coast, is from 72° to 84° of Fah- 
revheit, in the S. E. or dry monsoon, which continues from April 
to September inclusive, and from 84° to 90° in the wet mon- 
scon, which is irregular in its duration, the wind being variable 
from west to N. E. In fact the regular monsoon is much inter- 
rupted by the great quantity of land which occasions a succession 
of land and sea breezes at all times of the year. In approach- 
ing the central or blue mountains, the air is dry and sharp, and 
frost is sometimes experienced on their summits. 

The city of Batavia is proverbially unhealthy, not so much 
from the heat of the climate, as from its injudicious situation and 
misplaced embellishments. It is not only completely surrounded 
by water nearly stagnant, but every street has its canal and its 
rows of evergreen trees. It is, in short, the city of Amsterdam 
in miniature—something imposing in its ‘general appearance, but 
without a single specimen of architecture that is not contempti- 
ble. These canals become the common reservoirs of all the filth 
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and offal which the city produces, and which is supposed to be 
carried into the bay by a broad channel that has scarcely any cur- 
rent, and requires constant labour and attention to prevent it 
from choaking up altogether. On the land side of the city are 
dens and rice grounds, intersected in every direction with 
canals and ditches ; and the whole shore of the bay is a bank of 
mud, mixed with putrid substances, or sea-weeds and other 
vegetable matter, in a state of fermentation. To these swamps, 
morasses, and mud-banks, may be ascribed that insalubrity of 
the air which produces febrile diseases, more destructive than 
those of Walcheren, in proportion as the heat of an equinoctial 
climate renders them more acute, ‘To those who have stood the 
first attack, or seasoning, the fever becomes at last constitution- 
al, and recurs at the moist and hot season regularly, without 
much inconvenience to the patient. Sudden deaths, however, 
are so frequent in Batavia, that they make little impression on 
the minds of the inhabitants. Mr. Tombe informs us that, when 
a Dutchman marries, he makes his will: he seems to think that 
this solemn prelude to a joyful occasion is to provide against any 
accident that may happen in consequence of it; but Mr. ‘Tombe 
is not aware that even in Holland, a will is a common epithala- 
mium to a Dutch wedding, and is intended to regulate, agreea- 
bly to the wish of the parties, that community of property, the 
disposal of which is otherwise.prescribed by the Justinian Code. 
In addition to the baneful effects of the climate, and the marshy 
miasma of Batavia, the manner of life among the European part 
of the inhabitants contributes not a little to frequent and fatal 
diseases. A plentiful dinner at noon induces an afternoon’s siesta, 
and a still more plentiful supper terminates the day, in the course 
of which they consume an immeasurable quantity of claret, ma- 
deira, gin, and Dutch beer. Few Europeans can stand the effects 
of such a life. If one in three of the new comers survives the 
year, he may account himself a favoured person; one in five is 
reckoned as the average waste of Europeans of all descriptions 
of men, including the troops. 

_ The air of Bantam is still more pestilential than that of Bata- 
via; of the baneful effects of the climate of this place, Mr. 
Tombe mentions a remarkable instance. It was on the occasion 
of installing the soveriegn whom the Dutch East Indian Compa- 
ny appointed to the throne of this kingdom in 1804. The depu- 
tation from Batavia consisted of a counsellor of India, four senior 
merchants, a major, lieutenant, sergeant, two corporals, eighteen 
French, and eighteen Dutch grenadiers. The ceremony lasted 
fifteen days, at the end of which time, or soon after their return, 
the whole of the grenadiers and European subalterns died, two 
or three only of the French having escaped. The secretary 
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Smith also died; Mr. Eyseldyck the director, his wife who had 
accompanied him, Major Segrevisse, and the four merchants, all 
returned with putrid fevers, which brought them to the brink of 
the grave. (Tom. 1. p. 325.) 

Few of the women of Batavia are Europeans by birth, and 
those who are descended from European parents are so altered 
in figure, complexion and manners, as easily to be mistaken for 
native Indians, or the degenerate offspring of Portugueze. They 
dress when at home exactly like their slaves, bare headed, bare 
footed, arid wrapt in a loose long gown of red checkered cotton 
cloth descending to the ancles, with large wide sleeves. They 
anoint their black hair with cocoa nut oil, and adorn it with the 
tuberose, and other strong scented flowers. In this manner 
they sit in the midst of their female slaves, conversing familiarly 
with them at one moment, and whipping them the next ; listen- 
ing sometimes whole hours to the fairy tales with which the me- 
mories of many of the unfortunate daughters of bondage are 
plentifully supplied. Like the slaves too, they chew the betel 
Jeaf and arcea nut mixed with gambir, (the inspissated juice of 
the cashew nut,) bruised cardamon seeds, pepper, and tobacco. 
This stimulating. masticatory, they pretend, has the effect of 
sweetening the breath, strengthening the stomach, and giving 
firmness and tone to the muscles and nerves. But whatever 
real or pretended advantages the Batavian fair may derive from 
it, the appearance which it gives to the lips and teeth is nause- 
ous to-a stranger and a complete antidote against the passion of 
love. 

The progressive change among the females from the European 
complexion, character, and manners, to those of the aborigines, 
would seem to favour the argument of those who derive the 
whole human race from one common original stock, and make 
every variety of form, colour, and character, depend upon the 
influence of climate, local circumstances, and habits of life; but 
we shall probably come nearer the truth, in the present instance, 
by ascribing a modifying share of this physical effect to a mixed 
intercourse with the natives. These ladies soon ripen and soon 
decay; they are marriageable at eleven or twelve; are account- 
ed old before thirty, and give way to some domestic slave of 
fresher charms. ‘The wife, however, has her revenge by tortur- 
ing, in the most excruciating and indecent manner, the suspected 
female. A Batavian lady has no resourses within herself. Ma- 
ny of them can neither read nor write. Nurtured by slaves, and 
educated in all their vices and superstitions, without morality, 
and without religion, they are totally unqualified for the pleasures 
of social intercourse. Indeed the two sexes rarely meet, except 
at great entertainments, each having generally their separate co- 
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teries; the men drinking and smoking in one apartment, the 
women chewing betel with their slaves in another. 

When they go abroad, in the cool of the evening, to take an 
airing, or to some grand assembly, they dress themselves in @ 
magnificent stile. Their jet black hair, twisted close to the 
head, sparkles with a profusion of diamonds, pearls, and jewels 
of various kinds, mingled, not without taste, with the flowers of 
the Arabian jasmine and the tuberose. Each lady has her fe- 
male slave, almost as richly dressed as herself, sitting at her 
feet. Before supper is announced, they usually retire to put on 
their loose cotton night gowns; the gentlemen do the same, to 
exchange their heavy velvets for white cotton jackets, and the 
elderly gentlemen, their wigs for their night caps. In all these 
assemblies, a rigid regard is had to rank and precedency. A 
lady, in particular, would be distressed beyond measure at los- 
ing the place assigned her in virtue of her husband’s situation 
in the employ of the East India Company. 

It is singular that the same people, who owed their prosperity 
and independence to the love of liberty, should invariably, in all 
their foreign settlements, encourage the worst species of slavery, 
where they found it to exist, and introduce it where it was un- 
known, and where there seemed to be the least occasion for it. 
In Java it was no more necessary than at the Cape of Good 
Hope, yet in both these settlements every Dutch house swarms 
with slaves. The city of Batavia alone lays under contribution 
almost all the Asiatic islands, the coast of Malabar, the islands 
of Madagascar and Mosambique. When a rich proprietor is 
about to return to Europe it is not unusual to manumit his slaves, 


_ but more frequently when he is on the point of death. A manu- 


mitted slave general hires a small patch of ground from the ser- 
vants of government, in which he cultivates flowers, fruits, and 
vegetables for the market of Batavia, and which are carricd to 
a place of public resort, called Tannabank, about five miles from 
the city. The prodigious quantity of all kinds of provisions, 
but especially of vegetables and-fruits, which are brought to the 
‘ Land of Friends,’ (for so the name implies,) equals that to be 
found at Covent Garden ; in the variety, elegance, and delica- 
cy of their fruits they exceed it beyond all comparison. 

The most numerous, expert, ingenious, and industrious of all 
the slaves, imported into Batavia, are those from Celebes, who 
are known by the name of Macassars or Buggesses. This brave 
and high spirited race of men, the victims of wars fomented by 
the Dutch, deserves to be better known, and to have their vir- 
tues better appreciated than they have hitherto been. Even Jn 
their degraded state they exhibit such traits of courage, fidelity, 
and enterprise, as are not to be equalled, perhaps, in the warld 
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besides. Never was a people so grossly misrepresented.. ‘Their 


country scarcely frequented, excepting by avaricious Dutchmen, 


whose sole views were toaccumulate wealth, who had neither the 
curiosity to inquire, nor the exertion to examine, nor the desire 
to communicate what little information might have forced itself 
upon them, we should have known the Macassars only as assas- 
sins, had not the acute and accurate observations of our coun- 
tryman Forrest, and the sound, good sense of Marsden rescued 
the character of this brave and injured people from the infamy 
to which their Dutch tyrants would have consigned them. ‘ The 
Buggesses,’ says capt. Forrest, ‘are by far men of the most hon- 
our oe any of the Malay cast I ever met with, are really a distinct 
people, and have something free and dignified i in their manner 
superior to other Malays.’ Both Marsden and he agree, that 
they are remarkably industrious, skilful in all kinds of curious 
fillagree work in gold and silver, and in weaving those striped 
and checked cotton cloths, worn in all the Malay islands; that 
they excel in making match-locks, firelocks, and all kinds of arms 
and accoutrements, and in building large proas, and other ves- 
sels. ‘Chey are fond of reading, and have a written character 
peculiar to ‘themselves : their al iphabet, which is pertectly regu- 
lar, and totally distinct from the Arabic of the neighbouring is- 
lands, appears, from an engraving of it, by captain Forrest, to 
resemble that of the Rejangs of Suniatra. Their ancient history a 
laws, and mythology are still extant ; and even the poor slaves 
who are carried to Batavia, recite songs and romances, and fairy 
tales without number, in the original Buggess language. 

For what length of time the Chinese have been settlers in the 
several islands of the east, it would, perhaps, be in vain to in< 
quire ; but there are records to trace their establishment in Java, 
as far back as 1412. Wherever this extraordinary people has 
colonized, they have in no instance relinquished the manners, 
customs, religion, and ceremonies, the ancient character and 
dress, of their native country. ‘The same spirit of activity and 
industry distinguishes them in Java as in China. In Batavia 
they are merchants and shop-keepers, butchers and fishmongers, 
green grocers, upholsterers, tailors and shoemakers, masons, car- 
penters and blacksmiths, They contract for the supply of what- 
ever may be wanted in the civil, military, or marine establish- 
ments; they farm from the Dutch the several imposts, the import 
and export duties, and the taxes. Their campong or town, close 
to the walls of the city, is a scene of bustle and business to be 
equalled only in a town of their native country. It consists of 
about fifteen hundred mean houses huddled together, and swarm- 
ing with inhabitants. Mr. Tombe reckons them at 100,000, 
(they probably amount to 20,000,) and their hogs at 400,000,— 
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perhaps his authority for this statement was the old Chinese chief 
of Bangell, who told him that ‘ one of his wives was then preg- 
nant of her stxty-first child, of which twenty-nine were dead, 
and thirty-one living !—(tom. 2. p. 45.) 

The Chinese in Java are severely taxed, even to the very 
tails they wear, but not for their long nails, as Mr. Tombe says; 
the learned and the indolent only wear these, and they are too 
few to repay the trouble of collection. Still, however, these in- 
dustrious people find resources to pay the sums imposed by the 
Dutch, and to accumulate wealth. They intermarry with Ja- 
vanese and Malays, and purchase female slaves, not for sale, but 
as wives or concubines; and their wives and children invariably 
become Chinese. Many of them carry on a very considerable 
trade with their native country and the several islands of the 
eastern archipelago, as well as a coasting trade from one port to 
another in Java, in all the principal towns of which the Chinese 
form the great capitalists, and the most respectable part of the 
inhabitants. Among so active and so industrious a race of 
men, it may be thought that the Dutch had no occasion to intro- 
duce slaves ; but it must always be recollected, that the Chinese 
are most unwilling to engage as domestic servants, or day-la- 
bourers, and that, when so compelled to engage themselves, they 
are of little use to their employers; they are industrious only 
when they have an interest in the produce of their labour, in 
which case their skill and ingenuity, their activity, and persever- 
ance are exerted to the utmost stretch. 

The next class we have to notice as inhabitants of Batavia and 
all the sea coast of Java, is the Malays. From the close resem- 
blance of their features to the Chinese and Tartars, there can 
scarcely be a doubt of their descent from those nations. Their 
progress from Malaya or Malacca, across the narrow strait of 
that name, to Sumatra, from thence to Java, and from Java to 
all Polynesia, was so easy, even in the frailest vessels, as to occa- 
sion no difficulty in accounting for their being found, as they 
really are, in possession of the sea coasts of almost every island. 
Mr. Marsden seems, in the last edition of his book, to have re- 
tracted the opinion which he once held of Malacca being the 
original country of the Malays, and to think that they passed 
thither from Sumatra: so, indeed, they might, just as the de- 
scendants of the Normans, after conquering England, returned 
as Englishmen, and, under our Henrys and Edwards, re-esta- 
blished themselves in France. Not only their physical appear- 
ance, but their manners and customs, as well as their language, 
have undergone a considerable change by the overwhelming in- 
fluence of the Arabs, who from the 9th to the 14th century, ap- 
pear to have enjoyed the exclusive commerce and dominion of 
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the oriental islands, the greater part of which received the sceptre 
and the religion of Mahomet. The Malay language however is 
still current in the sea coast of all those islands. ‘The introduc- 
tion of the Arabic character, in which it is now invariably writ- 
ten, necessarily introduced a change, by mixing with it Arabic 
sounds, but it still remains an original and distinct language, 
though containing a considerable number of Sanscrit words, 
borrowed. probably at second hand from the islanders of Java, 
Sumatra, Borneo and Celebes. 

The character of the Malay is of a peculiar cast: indolent yet 
restless, cowardly yet courageous, ferucious and vindictive, yet 
apparently cool and placid ; remorseless, capricious and treach- 
erous, there is still something about him of pride, dignity and 
contempt of death that sets him above the ordinary class of Asi- 
atics. It is certain however, that he possesses none of the mild- 
er qualities of human nature: careless of life himself, he sets 
little value upon it in others. The Dutch, who have no great 
fondness for the Malays, say, that most of them will commit 
murder for money, and that the common hire of an assassin 
among themselves is a dollar: that when any one has done them 
a remarkable favour, nothing is more common than to express 
their gratitude by asking which of his enemies they shall put to 
death for him. We must have better proof than the mere as- 
sertion of the Dutch inhabitants of Batavia, before we can lend 
our belief to things so monstrous and improbable. We can 
readily conceive that this high-spirited people, impatient of in- 
sult or injury, may occasionally, with the assistance of opium, 
work themselves into a delirium, and assault all who have the 
misfortune to fall in their way; but we have some doubts whe- 
ther they are assassins of that cool and deliberate stamp the 
Dutch would have us to believe. It should be observed, also, 
that the excesses complained of by the Dutch, are generally com- 
mitted by those Malays who have been trepanned into slavery, 
and sent to Java from the other islands. The free Malays are 
an intelligent, active and industrious body of men, engaged, 
like the Chinese, in trade and foreign commerce ; their proas 
are many of them very fine vessels, and navigated with consi- 
derable skill ; but they are less numerous in Java than in Suma- 
tra, Borneo, Celebes, and some other of the large islands of 
Polynesia. 

There remains but to mention the Javanese, who compose the 
great mass of population, which we have stated in round num- 
bers at three millions. Valentyn, who is probably the best au- 
thority, supposed it to amount to 3,300,000 souls. General 
Daendels, we have been assured, by an officer of his staff, caused 
a census to be taken about two years ago, by the returns ef which, 
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exclusive of the South coast of the island, the population appear- 
ed considerably to exceed three millions. 

The native Javanese are nominally governed by sovereigns 
who are the descendants of those Arabs who carried their arms, 
their commerce and their religion into the East, long before any 
Europeans made their appearance in that quarter. The islamism 
which prevails, however, is debased by Hindoo superstitions and 
the dogmata of the sect of Vishnu, from whom they affect to be 
descended. The Javanese of the interior still profess the reli- 
gion of their ancestors, wear the Hindoo mark in the forehead, 
and the women of the better cast burn themselves on the funeral 
pile of their deceased husbands. Their alphabet, however, has 
no resemblance to the Devanagari either in the form of the letters 
or in the order of the sounds. It consists of twenty characters, 

varied and modified by means of four vowel sounds. From an 
inscription mentioned by Thunberg, it would appear that the an- 
cient Javanese wrote from the right hand to the left. ‘There can 
be little doubt, however, that antecedent to the invasion of the 
islands by the Malay s they had received colonies from Hindostan ; 
and that both Malays and Hindoos mingled with the native is- 
landers, who, there are many reasons to suppose, were of the 
same race as those of the South Sea islands. ‘Throughout all Po- 
lynesia there is a mixture of the Hindoo features, colour and lan- 
guage, with those of the natives of the Pacific and South Sea 
islands. Many words are common to both ; but by far the greater 
part of the language is Sanscrit. 

The Javanese are in general well made, with features pretty 
regular, the face rather broad across the forehead, and the nose 
a little flattened, their complexion a light brown, their hair uni- 
versally black, which they smear with a profusion of cocoa-nut 
oil; the women twist it into a knot on the top of the head, 
where it is fixed with gold or silver pins and decorated with 
sweet-smelling flowers. ‘They live in mean huts of bamboo plas- 
tered with clay and thatched with leaves, and their food consists 
of boiled rice, fruits, vegetables and water. ‘Theirs is a life of 
unvarying indolence. ‘They inhabit an island so fertile, and so 
abundant in every species of grain and fruit for the sustenance 
of man, that nothing but force or necessity compels a Javanese 
to labour. This apathy ought not to be considered as a consti- 
tutional disease or the effect of the heat of the climate. ‘The 
Chinese and the Malays are free from it. It affects the Java- 
nese only. To what then can it be ascribed but to that hopeless 
state of penury to which they are doomed by the unrelenting 
despotism of their rulers, and which affords them no security 
for, no emoymcat of, any little property which their labour 
might accumulate? The Dutch demanded so much produce te 
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be delivered to them at such a price. They had a resident at 
the coast of each of the soveriegns of Java to fia eat those de- 
mands, and generally a fort which commanded the palace of the 
prince. The country was divided into districts, over each of 
which was a chief or governor called Tomagon. It was the duty 
of these tomagons to take care that the full share of the peasants’ 

produce was delivered, for the use of the sovereign, the Dutch 
and themselves. W hat that share was, has not, to our know- 
ledge, any where been stated, but there can be no question of 
its amounting to whatever quantity the uncontroled despot 
might find it expedient to impose. 

A Javanese prince dreams away his existence. The day is 
consumed in smoking his hookar with the most placid indiffer- 
ence, while a troop of dancing men and women are supposed to 
afford him amusement. At other times the females of his zenana 
relate their long traditionary stories to amuse the despot with 
the loves of the deities, the faithful services of the genii, and the 
feats and adventures of the ancient heroes and demi-gods con- 
tained in their Cheritras or sacred books, which are said to bear 
avery strong resemblance to the Hindoo Puranas. Sometimes, 
however, he takes the diversion of exercising his guard in throw- 
ing the javelin. But his greatest delight is that of witnessing 
the fight of a tiger and buffalo. These wild animals are kept in 
cages for this purpose, and their keepers in turning them loose 
exhibit no small degree of courage and dexterity, for the tiger 
at least is much more disposed to attack the man than the buf- 
falo. The latter requires to be irritated before he has any incli- 
nation to fall upon either, This is done by lashing him with 
bunches of the urtica stimulans, or buffalo leaf. Another source 
of amusement is the combat of a tiger and a condemned criminal, 
armed with no other weapon than a &rzs of eight or nine inches 
in length. Nothing can be more cruel ; for should the man have 
the good fortune to vanquish his adversary, a second is brought 
forward, and a third, until his strength is exhausted and he is 
finally destroyed. 

The Javanese women are generally marriageable at eleven or 
twelve years of age, till which time they go nearly naked, wear- 
ing only a belt round the waist with a metal plate in front, rings 
round the wrist, chains about the neck, and flowers in their black 
hair, shining with cocoa-nut oil. Not only all the Dutch inhabi- 
tants of Batavia, from the governor- general downwards, but every 
description of persons on the whole island, are firmly persuaded 
that many of these women, besides a knowledge of herbs of 
wonderful virtues and efficacy in the cure of diseases, possess 
great skill in philtres and fascination. If empiricism is found 
to thrive in the midst of regular and well-educated practitioners, 
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we cannot wonder that it should succeed where diseases are fre- 
quent and dangerous, and physicians ignorant and few. Men 
of sound understanding, in other respects, are the dupes of Ja- 
vanese fascination. Mr. Titsingh is a person whose name has 
been brought forward by Sir William Jones and others in the 
records of literature; he long ago announced to the world his 
intention of publishing a history of Japan, where for many years 
he was chief of the factory ; he was subsequently director-gene- 
ral of the Dutch possesions in the East ; and ambassador extra- 
ordinary and plenipotentiary to the emperor of China. This 
gentlemen who, we believe, is now in Paris, communicated to 
us, orally, the following anecdotes, the truth of which was, in 
his mind, incontrovertible. He had an amour, he said, with a 
lady of Batavia who was passionately fond of him, and who was 
equally the object of his affection. After some time, however, 
she imagined that the warmth of his passion was on the wane, and 
began to suspect a possibility of losing him.—To provide against 
the worst, she had recourse to a Javanese woman, who furnished 
her with a charm which was to render her lover incapable of trans- 
ferring those attentions, of which she once fancied herself the sole 
possessor, to a new mistress. ‘The spell succeeded to her wish- 
es ; and it was not till after long and earnest entreaties, that Mr. 
Titsingh (who was sufficiently sensible of its operation) prevail- 
ed upon her to relieve him. Application was again made to the 
Javanese Sybil, who prescribed certain medical potions, of which 
he thinks lime-water was a principal ingredient, for fourteen 
days, at the end of which he found himself completely cured, 
and determined never to put it into his mistress’s power to re- 
peat her charm. 

These spells are not confined to the Javanese. The neigh- 
bouring islands have similar pretensions ; and Mr. Titsingh as- 
sured us, from his own knowledge, that the Japanese operate 
still more extraordinary effects by means of a powder, which not 
only relaxes every fibre of the living frame, but preserves the 
dead from rigidity, and, by its antiseptic virtues, wards off putre- 
faction. The practitioner puts a small quantity of this powder 
into the eyes and ears of the dead body. Ina few minutes the 
joints regain their flexibility, the whole frame becomes soft and 
yeilding, every muscle contracts with ease, and the body is plac- 
ed in whatever attitude or posture the friends and relations of 
the defunct may determine. Of the efficacy of this powder he 
was fully convinced, having tried it on a Dutch sailor. Two 
days after his death, when the body was quite rigid, and signs 
of putrefaction had appeared, the powder was put into the eyes 
and ears; ina few minutes it became soft and flexible, the pro- 
gress of putrefaction was arrested ; and Mr. Titsingh saw the 
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body in a cave many days afterwards in a recumbent posture, 
quite pliant and without farther marks of corruption. He pur- 
chased at a considerable price, a small quantity of this wonder- 
ful powder, but never made any use of it himself; he was even 
afraid to touch it, dreading that if it had such extraordinary 
powers over the dead fibres, it might act with still greater force 
upon the living ones, and be followed by more disastrous and 
permanent effects than those which he had already experienced 
from Javanese fascination. 

We leave our readers to form their own conclusions on Mr. 
Titsingh’s amusing stories. That the Javanese are well acquaint- 
ed with the medicinal qualities of many of the native plants, there 
- can beno doubt. Two vegetable poisons, whose strength and ac- 
tivity on the human frame, are probably exceeded only by the 
Woorara of Guiana, have recently been discovered by a French 
naturalist, who has published a very curious and interesting ac- 
count of them, in the Annales du Muséum d’ Histoire Naturelle. 

Mr. Leschinault was one of those numerous physiologists who 
embarked in the voyage of discovery in the southern hemisphere, 
of which we gave some account in a former number. He was 
recommended by the celebrated naturalist Jussieu, in the event 
of his touching at Java, to make all possible inquiry after the 
Upas. His researches for a time were fruitless : at Batavia and 
Samarang he could learn nothing ; at Soura-charta, the residence 
of the emperor of Java, he was told that the Upas grew in the 
district of Bagnia Wangni, which he visited in July, 1805. His 
Javanese attendant killed some birds with arrows whose points 
had been touched with upas antiar, or the antiar poison; (upas, 
in the Javanese language, meaning poison.) There was another 
wpas, he told him, of much greater power, called tzeuté; but 
he was ignorant, he said, of the place of its growth, for the men 
who gathered it kept it a secret. He succeeded, however, in 
procuring one of these men, and by a present of some dollars 
prevailed on him to show him the growing plant. It was a 
creeper on which there was neither flower nor fruit ; the rind of 
the root furnished the poison. ‘The Javanese who pointed it out, 
boiled this rind in a copper vessel till the extract assumed the 
consistency of treacle; he then threw in a couple of onions, a 
clove of garlic, a pinch of pepper, two slices of the root of Kem- 
pheria galenga, a few pieces of ginger, and a single seed of cap- 
sicum, all of which was suffered to simmer fora short time over 
the fire. These * ingredients of the cauldron,’ which the Javanese 
pretended were indispensible for making the ‘ charm firm and 
good,’ Mr. Leschinault discovered to be mere mummery, and 
that the simple decoction was equally active. A small quantity 
inserted in the breast of a fowl with a pointed instrument, killed 
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it in the space of a minute ; a large fowl wounded in the lower 
part of the thigh, died in convulsions in two minutes. Two dogs 
pricked in the thigh died in thirty minutes. This ¢zeuté is a new 
species of strychnos. 

The upas antiar is a large tree of the class monoecia, to which, 
being a new genus, Mr. Leschinault has given the name of 
antiaris toxicaria. He always found it growing in rich soils, 
and surrounded by other plants. ‘The trunk is strait, the bark 
smooth and of a whitish colour ; the leaves which are oval, coria- 
ceous, and of a pale green, fall before the flowers appear. The 
juice of the tree is viscous and bitter, and flows abundantly from 
notches cut through the bark. The tree from which he collected 
his specimens and poisonous matter, was more than a hundred feet 
in height, and the trunk near the base, eighteen feet in circum- 
ference. A Javanese in ascending this tree to gather some flow- 
er-bearing branches, was taken ill about midway, and continued 
for several days indisposed with giddiness, nausea, and vomiting ; 
another went to the top without experiencing the least incon- 
veinence ; and Mr. Leschinault himself had afterwards his naked 
arms and face besmeared all over with the resinous juice of the 
tree, without being at all incommoded by it: the indisposition 
of the first man may, therefore, be attributed to imagination or 
accident. Lizards and insects crawl on its trunk, and birds 
perch upon its branches with impunity. The preparation of the 
poison is conducted with the same mummery as that of the tieuté, 
with this difference, that it is done without fire in an earthen ves- 
sel. Its effect on the animal functions is somewhat slower than 
that of the tieuté; it first operates as a purgative and emetic, it 
then attacks the brain, causing convulsions and death. Various 
experiments are stated to have been made by Messrs. Delille and 
Magendie on the effects of these poisons, which clearly prove 
that they act through the medium of the absorbent and sangui- 
ferous vessels, on the marrow of the spine (moé/le de P épine) or, 
the brain and nervous system, we suppose they mean to say, 

causing tetanous, asphixia and death. 
Mr. Brodie, whose researches in physiological science gained 
him the Copleian medal at the Royal Society, and bid fair for 
producing some valuable discoveries on the effect of vegetable 
poisons on the animal economy, has had an opportunity of mak- 
ing several experiments with the antiar. He found its effects 
on animals as active and powerful as the*French physiologists 
had described them to be, but draws a very different, and we 
doubt not a more correct conclusion of the manner in which this 
poison causes death ; which he says is, bv rendering the heart 
insensible to the stimulus of the blood, and stopping its circula- 
tion. It appeared, from all his experiments, that the heart beats 
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-feebly and irregularly before either the functions of the mind or 
the respiration are affected; he found that respiration was car- 
ried on even after the circulation had ceased : and the cavities of 
the left side of the heart invariably contained scarlet blood, which, 
he says, never can happen where the cause of death is the cessa- 
tion of the functions of the brain or lungs ; as is the case when 
produced by alcohol, oil of almonds, juice of aconite, empyreu- 
matic oil of tobacco, and the woorara of Guiana. 

Our readers will readily perceive, that neither the antiar nor 
the tieuté, is the hydra-headed monster sung by Darwin in 
«Sweet tretrandryan monogynian strains.’ We thought, indeed, 
that the ghost of this non-descript had been laid, and so did poor 
Mr. Tombe, who assures us, that, after every ‘possible i inquiry 
from the Malay princes, (he means Javanese,) Chinese and Eu- 
 Fopeans, he could not hear one word of this terrible upas. To 
convince him, however, that he knew nothing about the matter, 
his learned editor, Sonnini, member of the Institute, Naturalist, 
Egyptian Traveller, &c. &c. &c. falls upon our simple traveller 
with a thundering note, in which he says, there can be no doubt 
ef the tree growing in Java, and that Mr. Tombe did not meet 
with it, because he did not travel where it grew. To prove its 
existence, he quotes the ‘ Monthly Repertory,’ where ‘ an ac- 
count is given of it by an English author, who modestly signs 
only the initials of his name, C. H.’? Can M. Sonnini be so ig- 
norant of all that has been said of the supposed upas of Java, as 
to ferret out in 1810, the stale article of Foerch, published near 
thirty years ago, and now foisted into a paltry publication, « among 
“fashionable caps, gowns and petticoats ?’ If Leschinault’s paper 
should fail to open his eyes, we would recommend to his atten- 
tion a memoir of Dr. Lambert Nolst, fellow of the Batavian 
Experimental Society at Rotterdam, drawn up from information 
eommunicated by John Matthew a Rhyn, who was 23 years 

from 1763 to 1786) resident in Java; thirteen as commander- 
in-chief at Maturam, in the Sultan’s palace, and three as envoy 
at the court of the Soesoehoenam, or emperor of Java, at Soura 
Charta. He will there find that all the facts, and all the circum- 
stances mentioned in the story, are utterly false; that no such 
man or tree was ever known or heard of at Soura Charta. The 
substance of this memoir was published in the Gentleman’s Ma- 
gazine for May 1794, under the signature of W. M. which we 
‘suspect to be W. Marsden. 

Foersch, whose name the story bears, was the third surgeon at 
Samarang, where he remained a very short time, and was scarce- 
fy known to any family of respectability. He withdrew himself 
privately from the Dutch service, and the island. Ten years 
afterwards, in the month of December 1783, the story appeared 
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in the London Magazine, announced by the editors as a trans- 
lation from the original Dutch, by Mr. Heydinger, a German 
bookseller, near Temple Bar. F or our own paris, we have very 
little doubt of the article having been tabricated in London, trom 
the following original materials, which we translate from the vo- 
luminous and pains-taking V — n, in his Beschryving van 
Amboina. 3 Deel. 1. Stuk. p. 218 

Speaking of the Vergift boom, poison- “tree (poon-upas) of Wa- 
cassar, of which he says there is a male and female plant, and of 
which he procured a branch in 1688, he observes, 


“ Very few trees of this kind are said to exist, and those only in the 
district of Turatte,in Celebes. Malefactors under sentence of death 


-are made use of, at certain times of the year, when the wind biows 


from the tree, with reference to their path, to collect the poison from 
it. By the reports of these people, neither plants nor grass grow in 
the neighbourhood, and for a wide track of country all around, notiung 
whatever is to be seen. The poison is collected with extreme cau- 
tion in bamboos, into which it drops from incisions made in the trunk 
by those who are sent thither for that purpose, their hands, faces, and 
extremities being closely covered with napkins; for, should they at- 
tempt to take it ‘with their hand s, their muscles and joints would be- 
come contracted and rigid.” 


After stating that the poison is used by the princes for touch- 
ing their weapons and arrows, he proceeds : 


“ This poison is so quick in its operation that it immediately flies to 
the heart, and causes instant death. Raja Palacca, one of the most 
powerful kings in Celebes, once gave a remarkable proof of this by 
just drawing blood with a poison fris in the fleshy part of the thumb 
of two condemned malefactors, and immediately after amputating 
their arms: the toes of two others were punctured, and the corres- 
ponding legs removed. These four men died in a very short time ; 
and in order to shew that their death was occasioned solely by the sub- 
tle operation of the poison, he allowed the bodies to be opened, when 
the hearts of all four were found poisoned.” 


If to this account we add that given by Rumphius of the zf0 
of Macassar, which he calls arbo toxicaria, whose red resin was 
a deadiy poison, the drops from whose leaves blistered those on 
whom they fell, and whose exhalations were so baneful that birds 
appro: ching on the wing fell lifeless to the ground—we shall, in 
fact, be in possession of the whole story attributed to Foersch, 
with the exception of the littie machinery of Mahomet and the 
old Malay priest, and the misplaced allusion to Sodom and Go- 
morrah. It required but little ingenuity for an adept in forgery 
to substitute, for the thumbs and toes of four malefactors, the 
bare bosoms of thirteen beautiful but faithless concubines. Every 
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other circumstance is to be found in the narratives of Valentyn 
and Rumphius. 

It is worthy of remark, that Valentyn’s account of the opera- 
tion of the poison on the heart, perfectly agrees with the result 
of Mr. Brodie’s experiments. ‘The fact, we have no doubt, is so, 
for it is mentioned by ‘Tavernier and others. Raja Palacca, from 
a betel-box bearer to the king of Macassar, was raised by the 
Dutch to the sovereignty of that district, and the bodies were 
opened by Dutch surgeons. Mr. Leschinault is of opinion that 
the zo or toxicaria of Rumphius, is the same tree as that which 
produces the antiar in Java. 

The natural history of Java presents a wide and unexplored 
field. Much has been done by Valentyn and Thunberg, by 
Wormbe, and other contributors to the six volumes of the trans- 
actions of the Batavian Society ; and recently by Messrs. Des- 
champs and Leschinault, but more remains to be done. No 
country in the old world, lying under the same parallels of lati- 
tude, has yet been explored :—an additional incitement to those 
who may hereafter prosecute their researches in the interior of 
this island. 





FROM THE EUROPEAN MAGAZINE. 


Biographia Dramatica; or, A Companion to the Playhouse: Containing Criti- 
cal and Historical Memoirs, and original Anecdotes of British and Irish Dra- 
matic Writers, from the Commencement of our Theatrical Exhibitions; 
among whom are some of the most celebrated Actors: also an Alphabetical 
Account and Chronological Lists of their Works; their Dates when printed ; 
and Observations on their Merits. Together with an Introductory View of 
the Rise and Progress of the British Stage. Originally compiled, in the 
Year 1764, by David Erskine Baker; continued thence to 1782, by Isaac 
Reed, F. A. S.; and brought down to the end of November 1811, with very 
considerable Additions and Improvments throughout, by Stephen Jones. 3 
vols. 8yo. 1812. 


AMONG the prominent novelties that peculiarly strike us in 
these volumes, is the life of Charles Bonnor ; which, as a circum- 
stance connected with the political situation of both England and 
France, has rendered it highly interesting, we shall quote. 


“ Bonnor, CHARLES, was the son of an eminent distiller in Bristol, 
and intended for a coach-maker; but, impatient of restraint, he pre- 
maturely burst the bond which was intended to hold him in a sever 
years course of training for that business, and, in the year 1777, made 
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his first appearance on the stage at Bath, in the character of Belcour. 
His reception was highly flattering ; and his subsequent performances 
of Ranger, Charles Surface, Benedict, and the whole range of the ele- 
gant sprightly cast of genteel comedy, confirmed his claims to the par- 
tiality which he continued to experience there, till the year 1783, when 
he became the successor to Mr. Lee Lewis, at Convent-garden thea- 
tre. His first appearance there, Sept. 19, of that year, was marked by 
the novelty of his writing and speaking an occasional Address, to in- 
troduce himself in the character of Captain Brazen; and two ladies— 
Miss Scrace, from Bath, who performed Sylvia; and Mrs. Chalmers, 
from Norwich, who acted the part of Rose. Mr. Bonnor was well re- 
ceived, and maintained in the metropolis the professional reputation 
that he had acquired at Bath. Mr. Palmer, the proprietor of that thea- 
tre, had not over-looked in Mr. Bonnor the possession of talents which 
qualified him for the more important pursuits of life; and he availed 
himself of his assistance in the earlier arrangements and experiments 
of the mail-coach plan, which eventually terminated Mr. Bonnor’s 
theatrical career, by his being appointed deputy comptroller-general 
of the post-office. The appointment of comptroller-general ceased 
on Mr. Palmer’s removal from the post-office in the year 1795 , when 
a new arrangement took place, and Mr. Bonnor succeeded, at his own 
request, to the comptrollership of the inland department, which he 
held two vears. The mail-coach plan, and all the corresponding in- 
ternal arrangements, being then completed, the comptroller’s office, 
with many others, was abolished ; and he retired with a handsome pro- 
vision for life, as a recompense for his past services. 

“Inthe year 1784, Mr. Bonnor was selected by Mr. Harris, the 
proprietor of Covent-garden theatre, as the fittest person to negociate 
and arrange a project, which has an indisputable claim to a place in 
the page of theatric history. It had been represented to Mr. Harris, 
by a friend of his, who resided at Paris, and had frequent access tothe 
royal family during their hours of privacy at Versailles, that the es- 
tablishing an English theatre at Paris had been the frequent subject 
of conversation among the higher orders; and, through the Count 
d’ Artois, had obtained the approbation of the Queen. To ascertain 
these facts, and the practicability of such a plan, Mr. Bonnor, the ap- 
pointed ambassador and destined manager of the scheme, was dispatch- 
ed to Paris with full powers to negociate. 

“ Previous to his departure, he disclosed the intention to Mr. Kem- 
ble, Mr. Lewis, Mr. Henderson, Miss Young, Miss Farren, and other 
principal performers of Drury-lane and Covent-garden theatres, who 
readily engaged to be of the party, in case the plan should be resolv- 
edon. After a residence of several weeks in Paris, the preliminaries 
were so far settled, as to induce Mr. Bonnor actually to engage that 
superb theatre which constitutes one of the grand divisions of the palace 
of the Thuilleries. It wa at that time seldom used, and reserved 
chiefly for concerts and select occasions. Every thing being arrang- 
ed, he was about to return to London; when his departure was retard- 
ed some ‘days, for the purpose of his being presented by the Count 
d’ Artois to the Queen, to receive her maj¢sty’s personal assurances of 
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the protection and countenance which she meant to bestow upon the 
undertaking. On the day appointed, he repaired to Versailles for that 
purpose; where, however, instead of the flattering assurances which 
he had calculated upon receiving, he was abruptly given to understand, 
but in terms of extreme ambiguity, and unquestionable regret, that 
some unioreseen occasion rendered the further prosecution of the de- 
sign altogether impracticable at that period; and, without any possi- 
ble ground of coniecture as to the cause of the sudden change. the ob- 
ject was necessarily abandoned. It afterwards turned out to be occa- 
sioned by the first discovery. at that precise time, of the deep root 
which’the commencement of the Revolution had even then, unsus- 
pectedly taken, which did not break out till five years alter. 

‘On his return from this excursion, Mr. Bonnor presented to the 
public, at Covent-garden theatre, his translation of a dramatic trifle, 
which he called, 

“1. The Manager an Actor in shite of Himself. Int. 1784. N. P. 

“© In a subsequent visit which he made to Paris, in the year 1790, 
he collected materials fora very interesting pantomime, which appear- 
ed at Covent-garden the same year, entitled, 

“2. The picture of Paris. 1790. N. P. 

“ Besides an infinite variety of incidents and characters, altogether 
new to an English audience, it gave faithful representations of the 
grand federation ceremony in the Champ de Mars, on the 14th of 
July 1790, when Louis the XVIth swore fidelity to the new and short- 
lived constitution.” 


The situation of Mr. Kemble, acting manager of the most splen- 
did theatre in Europe, and of course, arbiter elezantiarum to the 
TOWN, also merits our particular attention, not only for the his- 
trionic exertions of this gentleman, but for his laudable attempts 
to restore classic intelligenc eto the English stage, to rekindle the 
native energy of its genius, 


“ So from their taste a4surd reclaim our youth, 
And set their passions on the side of truth.” 


“ KemBLe, Jonn Puitip, beyond dispute, the first tragedian of our 
times, was born at Prescot, in Lancashire, in the year 1757. He re- 
ceived the rudiments of letters at the celebrated Roman Catholic se- 
minary of Sedgeleypark, in Staffordshire; and here made so rapid a 
progress in his studies, and gave proofs of a taste for literature so un- 
common at his early age, that his father was induced to send him to 
the university of Douay, for the advantage of an education that might 
qualify him for one of the learned professions. Whilst at college, he 
was already distinguished for that talent of elocution, which has since 
raised him to unrivalled eminence in the delivery of the compositions 
of our immortal Shakspeare. Having gone through his academical 
course with much reputation, Mr. Kemble returned to England, and, 
preferring the stage to every other pursuit, performed at Liverpool, 
York, and Edinburgh. 
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«“ Of his merit or success as an actor, at that period, we have not 
heard; but his mind seems to have been always full of his profession ; 
for, while at Liverpool, he produced a tragedy on the story of Belisa- 
rius; and at York, brought onthe stage an alteration of Zhe New Way 
to pay Old Debts, and aiso of The Comedy of Errors, named in the 
alteration, OA! its impossible! He, about the same time, published a 
small collection of verses, under the title of Fucitive Pieces. They 
were juvenile productions, with which, we have been told, he was so 
much discontented when he saw them in print, that, the very day af- 
ter their publication, he destroyed every copy of them that he could 
recover from the publisher, or elsewhere; though with more modesty, 
perhaps, than dispassionate decision ; for we have heard, from a very 
good judge who had seen them, that, thouch not faultless, they were 
certainly characterized by vivid flashes of feeling and fancy. A copy 
of these birth-strangled poems was, it is said, sold lately for 3/. 5s. 

‘“ Whilst at York, Mr. Kemble also tried a new species of enter- 
tainment in the theatre of that city, consisting of a repetition of the 
most beautiful odes from Mason, Gray, and Collins ; of the tales of Le 
Fevre and Maria from Sterne ; with other pieces in prose and verse ; 
and in this novel and hazardous undertaking met with such approba- 
tion, that we have ever since been overrun by crowds of reciters, who 
want nothing but his talents to be as successful as their original. In 
Edinburgh, he delivered a Lecture, of his own composition, on Sacred 
and Profane Oratory, which, while it proved him a sound critic in his 
own profession, obtained him the reputation of refined taste among 
men of letters. From Edinburgh he was engaged to act in Dublin, 
where he remained two years, and where the attraction of his exer- 
tions, and the applause that rewarded them, are still so fresh in every 
body’s remembrance, as not to need our expatiating on them. 

“ Mr. Kemble appeared on the stage for the first time in London, 
at Drury-lane theatre, on the 50th September 1783. in the character 
of Hamlet. His reception in the metropolis was highly favourable 
and encouraging, and his performance of the Danish Prince became, 
even then, the subject of universal discourse and approbation ; yet he 
had not, till some seasons after, the opportunity of displaying his abili- 
ties in their complete extent; almost all the principal parts, both in 
tragedy and comedy, being at that time in the possession of Mr. 
Smith ; on whose retirement, in 1788, Mr. Kemble was promoted to 
that decisive lead in the tragic path, which he has ever since maintain- 
ed with increasing powers and popularity. 

‘‘ On the secession of Mr. King, Mr. Kemble became manager of 
Drury-lane theatre. In this office, which he held uninterruptedly for 
eight years, he amply justified the discernment that had placed him 
in it, by the many material improvements which he made in the gene- 
ral conduct of the preparatory business of the stage, in the regular de- 
corum of representation, in the impartial appointment of performers 
to characters suited to their real abilities, and in giving to all charac- 
ters their true and appropriate costume. The departments of the 
painter and machinist were likewise objects of his constant attention; 
and to his study and exertions the drama is indebted for the present 
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propriety and magnificence of its scenery and decorations. These es- 
sential improvments he still unremittingly supports; and, while they 
remain, they will at once give testimony to the good sense, the pro- 
fessional knowledge, and classical taste of their introducer, and lay our 
native drama under great obligations to him, for having raised it, in 
truth and splendour of representation, far above the competition of 
any other in Europe. 

‘¢ Mr. Kemble, at various times, during his management, has suc- 
cessfully prepared several of our old plays for performance, with al- 
terations, more or less material, as modern manners might happen to 
require; and many new productiops, particularly the plays of Deaf 
and Dumé, The Stranger, and the opera of The Sieve of Belgrade, 
are, we have heard, much indebted to his friendly and skilful assist- 
ance. In 1794, he produced, at Drury-lane theatre, a musical romance, 
called Lodoiska, which was performed during a long succession of 
nights with very great and merited applause. 

“In 1796 Mr. Kemble resigned the situation of manager of Drury- 
lane theatre ; but shortly after resumed, and held it tll the end of the 
season 1800-1. In 1802 he visited the continent, for the liberal pur- 
pose of studying the French and Spanish stages, and of employing, 
for the improvement of our own theatre, whatever he might find wor- 
thy of adoption among the foreign professors of the scenic art. After 
passing a twelvemonth at Paris and Madrid, with very flattering 
marks of consideration in both those capitals, he returned home; and, 
having purchased a sixth part of the property of Covent-garden patent, 
&c. became manager of that theatre, where he has ever since conti- 
nued indefatigably to discharge the multifarious and difficult duties of 
that arduous station. 

“ This rapid sketch of Mr. Kemble’s life might have been swelled 
to a very imposing bulk, by the insertion of some of those diverting 
and contradictory anecdotes respecting him, which lie scattered and 
forgotten in various obscure publications ; but,—as most of them that 
we have seen are on!y humorous traditions and ancient theatrical sto- 
ries new-revived, stolen from the true owners, and by temporary ill- 
humour on recent occurrences, in which he was, unluckily, destined 
to play his part, set down, mutato nomine, to Mr. Kemble’s account ; 
and as the rest of them are, by the acknowledgment of their original 
propagator, the mere inventions of his own prolific imagination,—we 
shall not condescend to abuse the reader’s patience, or credulity, by 
reviving and giving them any currency. The poet shall not say of us, 





“© Destroy his fib and sophistry ; in vain ; 
The creature’s at his dirty work again.” 


“ Mr. Kemble ‘having been so much the subject of public notice 
of various kinds, we have taken great pains to ascertain the accuracy 
of the account here given of him. The result of our inquiries has 
been, a strong support of the declaration of the late excellent and ju- 
dicious Isaac Reed: “ I know not from what cause it has arisen (says 
he), but I think I have observed a more than common degree of in- 
accuracy in facts and dates relative to the stage.****Immediatély on 
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the death of Mr. Quin, in 1766, a pamphlet was published, professing 
to be an account of his life, in which the fact of his having killed a 
brother actor was related; but so related, that no one circumstance be- 
longing to it could be depended on, except that a man was killed. 
Neither the time when the accident happened, the place where, the 
cause of the quarrel, the progress af it, or even the name or identity 
of the person, were stated agreeable to truth ; and all these fables were 
imposed on the public at a time when many people were living, who 
could have contradicted them from their own personal knowledge.” 
Shakspeare, 8vo. 1803, vol. il. p. 411. 

“‘ It has been observed, that, whether on or off the stage, Mr. Kem- 
ble never lost sight of his profession. While performing, he is ever 
attentive to the minutest circumstance, whether relating to his own 
part, or to the sentiments expressed by others who may be concern- 
ed in the scene: when off the stage, he is diligently engaged in the 
pursuit of whatever may be connected with the history or illustration 
of his art. He has, therefore, at a prodigious expense, made an un- 
rivalled collection of the dramatic works of British genius, and of books 
relative to the history of the stage ; and, during the long period of his 
management in the two winter theatres, the public have been indebted 
to his researches into our ancient drama for the revival of many pie- 
ces of acknowledged merit, which had been long neglected and almost 
forgotten; but which his very judicious alterations have contributed 
to restore to their merited popularity.” 


As an instance of merit neglected, and benevolence forsaken in 
the last extremity, Mrs. Ryves may, with propriety, be introduc- 
ed. Such has frequently been the fate of genius and of virtue ; 
yet to stimulate liberality to the protection of talents, examples 
of this nature can never be unavailing. 


“ Ryves, EL1zaBETH, was the author of three dramatic pieces, viz. 

“1. The Prude. C. QO. 8vo. 1777. 

62. The Triumph of Hymen. M. 8vo. 1777. 

“ S$. Zhe Debt of Honour. Com. N. P. 

“ This lady, who possessed great literary talents, died of disappoint- 
ment and neglect, at her lodgings in Store-street, in April 1797. She 
is supposed to have been the author of The Hermit of Snowdon. Her 
poetical compositions are distinguished by vigour, taste, and even an 
air of originality. She was well acquainted with Italian and French 
literature, and had made no small progress in the classics. She trans- 
lated from the French, Rousseau’s Treatise on the Secial Compact, 
and many other works of acknowledged merit, and was thought by 
many to have been employed several years in conducting the histori- 
cal department of Dodsley’s Annual Register ; but we believe that was 
not the case. A writer in the Gentleman’s Magazine nas said of her,“ A 
woman more benevolent God never created.”” When her affairs were 
in a most fioetical fosture (as indeed they often were, for she manag- 
ed them but inconsiderately), and she lodged in an obscure part of the 
city, she would spend her last shilling, herself unprovided with a din- 
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mer, in the purchase of a joint of meat for astarving family that occu- 
pied the floor above her; yet,it seems, she herself was forsaken on 
her death-bed:”’ 


The next article is, in itself, so interesting, and so much the 
general theme, that we need only observe, we should insert it if 
we had no better reason than for the elepance with which it is 
composed: we could, however, were it necessary, adduce many 
still better. 


“SHERIDAN, THE Ricut Hon. Ricuarp Brins.ey, who has been, 
with great propriety, styled the Congreve of the present day, is the 
son of Mr. and Mrs. Sheridan, mentioned in the preceding and sub- 
sequent articles. He was born at Quilca, near Dublin, about the year 
1752; and at the age of six years was brought to England, and placed 
at Harrow school, where he received his education, under the care 
of Dr. Summer. After having finished his studies at that seminary, 
he entered himself of the Middle T emple society, with a view to the 
profession of the law; but the attractions of dramatic poetry seem to 
have suspended his ardour in that pursuit. At the age of eighteen, 
he joined with another gentleman in translating the epistles of Aris- 
tenetus from the Greek; and, before he arrived at the age of twenty- 
two, his first play, Zhe Rivals, was acted. In the year 1776, Mr. Gar- 
rick, having resolved to quit all his theatrical connexions, entered ine 
to a treaty with Mr. Sheridan, Mr. Linley, and Mr. Ford, for the sale 
of his share and interest in the patent; which agreement was soon af- 
terwards finished, and our author became one of the managers of Drury- 
lane theatre. On the 13th of April 1773, he was married to Miss 
Elizabeth Linley, an accomplished lady of exquisite musical talents. 
Amidst the cares of a theatre, Mr. Sheridan had not kept clear of the 
concerns of the political drama. Among the connexions that he had 
formed in this way was the late Right Hon. Charles James Fox. To 
that great man, then at the height of his talents, we may, most proba- 
bly, attribute Mr. Sheridan’s commencement of senatorial honours. 
After a variety of expectations from parliamentary interests, he offer- 
ed himself a candidate for the independent borough of Stafford, in the 
election of 1780, against the gentleman who had for some years repre- 
sented it, and succeeded. His connexion with Mr. Fox naturally led 
him to the support of his party, at that time in opposition. His first 
effort in Parliament was on the subject of the employment of the mi- 
litary during the riots arising from the Protestant petition. On the 
accession to power of the second administration formed under the 
Marquis of Rockingham, in 1782, when Lord Shelburne and Mr. Fox 
were principal secretaries of state, and Burke was paymaster of the 
forces, Mr. Sheridan became under-secretary to his friend, and with 
him resigned, when the death of that noble Marquis again changed 
the disposition of power.. Again Mr. Sheridan returned to his for- 
mer exertions with new vigour, and, in conjunction with other per- 
sons, set up a periodical paper, called Zhe Jesuzt, which had not been 

long established, when its authors rendered themselves liable to a pro- 
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secution. This was not long delayed; for Mr. Pitt, then just twenty= 
thiree years old, was at the head of the administration, Mr. Dundas 
was the treasurer of the navy, &c. and Lord Shelburne at the head of 
the Treasury-board. The powerful party under Lord North was now 
in opposition, as well as that of Mr. Fox. <A coalition was therefore, 
brought about by means of Edmund Burke, the mutual friend of both, 
for the purpose of creating a majority against administration. This 
was that celebrated coalition, against which every party joined in mu- 
tual recrimination. On the debate of the preliminary articles of peace 
(February 17, 1783), Mr. Sheridan had warmly seconded Lord John 
Cavendish, in an amendment of the address, which went to omit the 
approval of the treaty. Mr. Pitt, in answer to him, thought proper to 
commence his speech with the following exordium: 

*¢ No man (he said) admired more than he did, the abilities of that 
Honourable Gentleman, the elegant sallies of his thought, the gay 
effusions of his fancy, his dramatic turns, and his epigrammatic 
points: and if they were reserved for the proper stage, they would, no 
doubt, receive, what the Honourable Gentleman’s abilities always did 
receive, the plaudits of the audience; and it would be his fortune, 
“ Sui flausu gaudere theatri.” But this was not the proper scene for 
these elegancies; and he therefore called the attention of the House 
to the question,” &c. 

“In his reply to this, Mr. Sheridan said, that “ On the particular 
sort of personality which the Right Honourable Gentleman had thought 
proper to make use of, he need not make any comment; the Propriety 
—the taste—the gentlemanly point of it, must have been obvious to the. 
House. But (continued he), let me assure the Right Honourable 
Gentleman, that J do now, and will at any time, when he chooses to 
repeat this sort of allusion, meet it with the most sincere good humeur. 
Nay, I will say more—flattered and encouraged by the Right Honour- 
able Gentleman’s panegyric on my talents, if ever I again engage 
in the compositions to which he alludes, I may be tempted to an act 
of presumption—to attempt an Improvyment on one of Ben Johnson’s 
best characters—that of the Angry Boy in The Alchymist.”—The 
Coalition triumphed for a time, and Mr. Sheridan again returned to 
place (April 1783), as secretary to the Treasury, of which the Duke 
of Portland was first lord. Mr. Fox, at the same time, was secretary 
for the foreign affairs, and Lord North for the home department, while 
Mr. Burke, as before, was paymaster. In defence of the Bill for the 
Government of India, of his friend Mr. Fox, Sheridan evinced powers 
which appeared to astonish equally his auditors and the public. The 
time was, however, arrived when the whole men and measures of the 
English government were to experience a change,and Mr. Sheridan, 
with his friends, receded into a long exile from power, on Mr. Pitt’s 
more general assumption of it—The latter gentleman now became 
first lord of the Treasury and chancellor of the Exchequer, with a 
number of new characters in the highest departments of the state. 
This did not, however, interrupt Mr. Sheridan’s career to excellence 
and importance asa parliamentary orator; for on the trial of Mr. Hast- 
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ings, arising out of the disorders in the government of India, on whi 
he had already distinguished himself, he was appointed a manager. 

“ The great estimation in which he then stood, may be readily con- 
ceived by the following eulogium, pronounced on him by Burke, up- 
on his exertions in the above business : 

*¢ He has this day surprised the thousands who hung with rapture 
on his accents, by such an array of talents, such an exhibition of capa- 
city, such a display of powers, as are unparalleled in the annals of ora- 
tory ; a display that reflected the highest honour upon himself—lustre 
uponletters—renown upon Parliament—glory uponthe country. Of all 
species of rhetoric, of every kind of eloquence that has been witnessed 
or recorded, either in ancient or modern times; whatever the acute- 
ness of the bar, the dignity of the senate, the solidity of the judgment- 
seat, and the sacred morality of the pulpit, have hitherto furnished, 
nothing has surpassed, nothing has equalled, what we have heard this 
day in Westminster-hall. No holy seer of religion, no sage, no states- 
man, no orator, no man of any description whatever, has come up, in 
the one instance, to the pure sentiments of morality; or in the other, 
to that variety of knowledge, force of imagination, propriety and viva- 
city of allusion, beauty and elegance of diction, strength and copious- 
ness of style, pathos and sublimity of conception, to which we have this 
day listened with ardour and admiration. From poetry up to eloquence, 
there is not a species of composition, of which a complete and perfect 
specimen might not, from that single speech, be culled and collected.” 
—Mr. Fex said, that “all he had ever heard or read, when compared 
with it, dwinled into nothing.” —Mr. Pitt acknowledged, “that he had 
surpassed all the eloquence of ancient or modern times, and that his 
speech (on the third charge against Mr. Hastings) possessed every 
thing that genius or art could furnish, ta agitate and control the hu- 
nran mind.” 

“ The next great occasion in which the powers of his eloquence 
were called forth, was the question of regency : in which he support- 
ed, with great dignity, the rights of his Royal patron. Throughout 
the whole of this important period, the Prince of Wales honoured Mr. 
Sheridan with his confidence, and which has since remained with a 
steady constancy. About the same time he also lost his father, who 
died at Margate, August 14, 1788. 

“ The true friend of liberty, he always displayed himself as a genuine 
Toyalist. During the melancholy period of the naval mutiny, he said 
—‘ Whatever difference in political sentiments might prevail in the 
country, the moment was come when his Majesty had an undoubted 
right to call npon all his subjects for their zealous co-operation in 
maintaining the due execution of the laws, and in giving every possi- 
ble efficiency to the measures of Government.’ In all questions that 
regard liberty of the subject, Mr. Sheridan has ever been prominent 
‘and active: and in questions of commerce and finance, as well as mili- 
tary affairs, he has surprised his most intimate friends. 

“ Mr. Sheridan had, previous to his entering into Parliament, in- 
creased his property in the Theatre Royal, Drury-lane, by the pur- 
chase of Mr. Lacy’s share in the patent, in addition to his own ; yet the 
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increased expenses of an establishinent calculated for ail that was 
great and gay, rendered the increase of fortune unequal to their sup- 
port, and produced embarrassments, of which, however they may, on 
some occasions, delight in the recital, we should not feel warranted in 
the insertion. 

“In 1792, he lost his lady, who died of a lingering decline. Mr. 
Wilkes said of her, she was “the most modest, pleasing, and delicate 
flower’ he had seen. 

“ Once more he lent his aid to the interests of Drury-lane Theatre, 
as well as the drama at large. In the latter end of the season of 1799, 
appeared the tragedy of Pizarro, translated from the German of Kot- 
zebue; but translated with such freedom and additional beauties, that 
it might be said to be his own. It was most happily adapted to the 
times and to the genius of the British nation, with all the graces and 
combinations of dramatic interest ; hence the applause it met with, was 
unbounded. 

“ Notwithstanding the success of the establishment for which M. 
Sheridan’s talents were so ably exerted, its finances were in a state 
that required the frequent interference of the Lord Chancellor; the 
decisions of whom were, however, always to the honour of Mr. She- 
ridan. 

“ It was abdéut this time that he purchased the pleasant villa of Po- 
Jesden, near Leatherhead, in Surrey, formerly the residence of Admi- 
ral Geary ; soon after which, he was appointed receiver-general of the 
Dutchy of Cornwall, to his Royal Highness the Prince of Wales. 

“ On the retirement of Mr. Pitt, Mr. Sheridan acted, as usual, in ac- 
cordance with Mr. Fox: and onthe return of Mr. Pitt to office, he did 
not fail of his wonted rigour against him. 

“ On the death of that great statesman, Mr. Fox (after an absence 
from power of twenty-three years) was, by the unanimous voice of 
the Sovereign and the people, called into office, and Mr. Sheridan was 
invited to share the honours of his friend. He became a member of 
the privy council, and treasurer of the navy, and applied himself to the 
important duties of his situation with great diligence. But an event 
soon took place that checked the apparent serenity of his progress, as 
well as that of his copartners: this was the death of Mr. Fox. 

“lhe pleasing prospects which honour, popularity, and power, 
might have given to the view of Mr. Sheridan, now soon faded before 
him. On the subject of the Roman Catholic question a difference in 
the cabinet took place, which occasioned a sudden dissolution of Par- 
liament ; in consequence of which, Mr. Sheridan again was found in 
opposition, in which he has continued ever since. 

‘*¢ Mr. Sheridan is the author and alterer of the following pieces ; 

“ 1. The Rivals, C. 8vo. 1775. 

2. St. Patrick’s Day; or, The Scheming Lieutenant. F. 1775 
bE 

“3. The Duenna. C. O. 1775. 8vo. 1794. 

“4. A Tripp to Scarborough. C. altered from Vanbrugh, 1777; 
Svo. 1781. 

“5. Lhe School for Scandal. C. 1777. N. P. 
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“6. The Tempest. Altered, 1777. N. P. 

“7, The Camp. Dr. Ent. 1778. N. P. 

“8. The Critic; or, 4 Tragedy Rehearsed. D. P. 17793; Svo. 1781, 

“9, Pizarro. T. 8vo. 1799. 

“ Zhe Camp is very generally attributed to Mr. Sheridan’s pen; 
though Mr. Tate Wilkinson positively denies that it was written by 
him. 

“ To this gentleman likewise has been ascribed, 

“10. Robinson Crusoe. Pantom. 1781; 8vo. 1797.” 
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FROM THE BRITISH CRITIC. 


The Consolations of Erin, an Fulogv, by Charles Philips, A. B. of the middle 
Teniple, Author of the Loves of Celestine and St. Aubert, 2 Romantic Tale. 
53. Stockdale. 1811. 


The other publication of this writer, which is announced in the 
title page of the present, we had occasion to reprobate for its 
puerility and want of decency. We have no scruple, however, in 
allowing him the claim of poetical talent, which we think he may 
easily 1 improve. ‘The Consolations of Erin, are, in this writer’s 
estimation, the distinguished Irishmen of the present day, who 
are objects of their country’s attention: and his eulogies are di- 
rected to Sheridan, Grattan, Kirwan, Curran, Lord Moira and 
others. The following, which is. intended to praise Mr. Moore, 
may serve as a specimen. 


“ See see who comes with careless measure 
Looking bliss and breathing pleasure, 
Led along by beauty’s choir, 

With heart of feather, tongue of fire 
A Cupid carrying his lyre ; 

*'Tis he the bard of voice divine, 
Sweet melodist of love and wine, 

He on whom mgnts and minions rail 
The Muses little Nightingale, 

Yes Erin, ’tis thy Patriot son, 

Thy simple sweet Anacreon. 


Monts, reader, in this author’s language, means tlle friends of 
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FROM THE LITERARY PANORAMA. 


A Biographical Memoir of Sir Joshua Reynolds, Knight; by James Northcote, 
Esq. R. A. 


{From the fourth number of “‘ The Fine Arts of the English School,” in which 
elegant work it accompanies a Portrait of Sir Joshua. ] 


IN the early part of the last century, the progress which the 
British nation had made in matters of taste, particularly in the 
department of painting, was not equal to the general advances 
made in science and literature. Philosophers, statesmen, poets, 
and warriors, had already exalted and dignified the character of 
Great Britain, but no Englishman had then appeared to raise the 
fine arts to a degree of eminence proportionate to the other glo- 
ries of the country. An opportunity so favourable for the exer- 
cise of high talents, and ardent emulation, was the fortunate lot 
of Sir Joshua Reynolds. This illustrious painter, and distin- 
guished ornament of the English nation, was born at Plympton 
in Devonshire, on the 16th of July, 1723. He was the son of 
the Rev. Samuel Reynolds and Theophila Potter, and was the 
seventh of eleven children, five of which died in their infancy. 
[t has been said that young Joshua was for some time instructed in 
the classics by his father, who assiduously cultivated the minds 
of his children ; but < it is known that the son did not display 
any marks of classical learning in the early part of his life, it is 
most prebable that the mass of general knowledge, which after- 
wards so eminently distinguished him, was the consequence of 
great application to study in his riper years ; a good classical scho- 
Jar he never was, at any period of his life. That he was what the 
world terms a genius, and of the first order, cannot be disputed. 
He possessed talents of the highest kind, which he brought into 
full and constant action by a laudable ambition and a strong de- 
sire of acquiring eminence in the profession he adopted. I have 
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heard him say that his father at first intended him for the medi- 
cal department ; and that if such had been his lot, he should have 
felt the same ambition to become the most eminent physician of 
his age and country. For it was ever his decided opinion, that 
the superiority to be attained and displayed in any pursuit does 
not originate in an innate propensity of the mind to that pursuit 
in particular, but depends on the general strength in the intellect, 
and on the intense application of that strength to a specific pur- 
pose. It is true, indeed, that at an early period of his life he 
made some scrawling drawings from the ordinary book prints 
which he found in his father’s study; but the same thing has 
been done by ten thousand boys before him, and will be done 
again by thousands yet to come. It is the most common refuge 
of idleness to escape the labour of an irksome lesson. We find 
also that he read the Jesuit’s Perspective at the age of eight 
years : that he applied its rules in a drawing which he attempted 
to make of his father’s school-house—a building fitted to his pur- 
pose, being on pillars—was a proof of his capacity and active 
curiosity. On showing it to his father, who was merely a man of 
letters, the surprise he excited, and the praise he obtained, na- 
turally inflamed his ambition to conquer greater difficulties, in a 
field of knowledge in which he seemed to stand alone, from the 
ignorance of those about him in the graphic art. When Richaré- 
son’s theory of Painting was put into his hands, he there saw the 
enthusiastic raptures in which an eminent painter is described : no 
wonder that he thought Raffaelle the greatest man the world had 
produced ; the book told him so, which was all he could know of 
Raffaelle at that time. As he had shown those early inclinations 
towards the Arts, a neighbour and a friend of the family (a Mr. 
Cranch) advised the father to send his son to London, to be plac- 
ed under the tuition of Mr. Hudson, a well known painter of 
portraits, who was also a native of Devonshire. This advice 
was taken, and young Reynolds first visited the metropolis, to 
be inspired by Hudson, on the 14th of October, 1741, when he 
was not full eighteen years of age. 

In order to give the reader some idea of the state of the Arts 
at that time in this country, it must be observed, that Hudson 
was then the greatest painter in England ; and the qualification that 
enabled him to hold this decided pre-eminence, was the ability of 
producing a likeness with that kind of address which, by the vul- 
gar, is considered as fattering in the portrait. But after having 
done the head, Hudson’s genius failed him, and he was oblig- 
ed to apply to one Vanhaaken to put it on the shoulders and to 
finish the drapery, of both of which Hudson was totally incapable. 
Vanhaaken died, and for a time Hudson was driven almost to 
despair,'and feared he nmust have quitted business. He met 
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with another drapery painter however, named Roth, who, though 
not so good as the former, yet was sufficiently qualified to carry 
on the manufactory. He outlived Hudson, and has executed 
some draperies for Sir Joshua even in his latter time. 

Reynolds continued only two years with his master; in which 
time he made such a rapid progress, that a picture of his painting 
having been accidently seen in Hudson’s gallery, it gained such 
universal preference, that the preceptor immediatly grew jealous 
of his pupil’s excellence, and on that account they soon afterwards 
parted. Reynolds returned to Devonshire, where he is said, by 
his biographer, to have dissipated the three following years, mak- 
ing little effort, and as little improvement, to his great remorse 
of conscience afterwards ; ; yet we know he produced a great ma- 
ny portraits at that period, several of which were certainly very 
fine: this he acknowledged on seeing some of them thirty years 
afterwards, and lamented that in so many years he had made so 
little progress. 

He and his two youngest unmarried sisters took a house at 
Plymouth Dock ; where he painted various portraits, some of 
which evince great capacity, but he was necessarily embarrassed 
by the want of experience. Here he became first known to the 
Edgecumbe family, of Mount Edgecumbe, who warmly patron- 
i#d and strongly recommended him to the hon. Augustus Kep- 
pel, afterwards Lord Keppel. ‘This officer was then fitting out 
at Plymouth dock as commodore, for his station in the Mediter- 

ranean. In this voyage Reynolds was invited to accompany him 
in the Centurion man of war, and they sailed May the 11th, 1749. 
On the 24th of the same month they arrived at Lisbon, "where 
our artist saw several grand processions, and other sights novel 
to him, of which he gave an account in a letter to Lord Edge- 
cumbe, written with great simplicity. On the 23d of August 
he commenced his residence at Port Mahon, in Minorca, where 
he continued some time; and by the friendship of Keppel, as 
well as from his own merit, he was much employed in painting 
the portraits of almost all the officers on that station, and there- 
by much improved both his art and his purse. He next went to 
Leghorn, and thence to Rome. When arrived in that garden of 
the world, that great temple of the Arts—where I have enjoyed 
so much pleasure, now fading from my memory—his time was 
employed with industry, observation, and judgment: indeed in 
a manner worthy of his talents and his virtue. He contemplated 
with untired attention, and ardent zeal, the various beauties 
which marked the styles of different schools and different ages = 
he sought for truth, taste, and beauty at the fountain head. It 
was with no common eye that he beheld the productions of the 
great masters. He copied and sketched in the Yatican such 
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parts of the works of Raffaelle and Michael Angelo as he thought 
would be most conducive to his future excellence in Art. He 
has confessed in his writings, that at the first sight of Raffaelle’s 
works he did not relish, or well comprehend their merits, but 
that he studied them till he did : I account for this from the dif- 
ference in the dispositions of the two painters. Raffaelle pos- 
sessed a grandeur even to severity, and did not display in his 
pictures either the allurements of colour, or much effect of light 
and'shade. Reynolds, from his natural disposition, cultivated 
grace, softness, and a captivating sweetness, and imparted these 
to his works in an unexampled degree. 

After remaining in Italy about three years, in which time he 
visited most of the capital cities of that country, he returned 
to England by the way of France. At Paris he met his friend 
Mr. Chambers, the architect, (afterwards Sir William,) accom- 
panied by his wife, then on their way to Rome: here he painted 
the portrait of Mrs. Chambers, from which a mezzotinto print 
is taken. On his arrival in England, in October, 1752, he went 
immediately to Plymouth, for the benefit of his health. During 
this visit he painted the portrait of his friend Dr. John Mudge, 
a remarkably fine head, of which also there is a print. This, and 
ene other, of a y oung lady, were all he did till he left that town: 
as his friend Lord Edgecumbe advised him to go to London, as the 
only place to establish his tame and fortune : accordingly he set 
off for the metropolis, and took handsome lodgings in St. Mar- 
tin’s Lane about the end of the year 1752. He soon afterwards 
removed to a large house in Great Newport street, where he 
dwelt some years. ‘his period was the dawn of his splendour. 
flis amiable modesty, accompanied by such extraordinary talents, 
soon gained him some powerful and active connexions: even his 
earliest employers were of the highest rank. The second por- 
trait he painted in London was that of the old duke of Devon- 
shire ; which was followed by a whole length picture of his first 
patron Commodore Keppel, engraved by Fisher. He was now 
employed to pourtray several ladies in the first circles of fashion, 
which the polite world flocked to see ; and he soon became one of 
the most distinguished painters, not only in England but in Ku- 
rope. It should be remarked, that before his time there were no 
historical works which called upon the painter’s skill ; a true taste 
Was wanting; vanity, however, was not wanting, and this crowded 
his sitting room with women who wished to be transmitted as an- 
gels, and with men who wanted to appear as heroes and philoso- 
phers. From Reynolds’ pencil they were sure to be gratified : the 
Apotheosis was the simple operation of the painter’s mind, which 
glowed with grandeur and with grace. In the delineation of cha- 
racter, mind, air, and attitude, in composition and general effect, 
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he was equally perfect ; and it may be justly said that his portraits 
assume the importance of history. Felicity and force of resem- 
blance, combined with dignity and grace, characterize his works : 
these charms not only drew around him all the opulence and beau- 
ty of the nation, but gained him the merited honour of perpetuating 
the features of almost all the eminent and distinguished characters 
then living ; with most of whom, so attractive were his manners 
as well as his talents, that he preserved an intimacy, which only 
ended with life. In this assemblage of genius, each was improved 
by the other. Like a man of great mind, he ever cultivated the 
intimacy and friendship of all the learned and all the great of his 
time ; and often assisted those who were in difficulties, both with 
his advice and his purse. ‘The circle of his friends was very ex- 
tensive: many illustrious foreigners were personally intimate 
with him; his society was sought by individuals of the highest 
quality, who revered his genius as much as they respected the 
worth of his private character. His house was long the resort 
of the learned, the elegant, and the polite ; all who were eminent 
for their virtue, or distinguished for their genius. From such con- 
uexions, his mind, rich in its own stores, received an accession 
ef most extensive knowledge, and an inexhaustible treasure for 
conversation. He was rich in observation, anecdote, and intel- 
ligence. He had a mind ever open, and desirous to acquire use- 
ful knowledge ; a sound and penetrating judgment to select and 
separate what he did acquire, and infinite industry and applica- 
tion in rendering his acquirements useful. 

At this period, finding himself sufficiently established to move 
in a higher sphere, he quitted his residence in Newport-street, 
and removed to Leicester Fields, where he bought a handsome 
house, to which he added a splendid gallery for exhibiting his 
works, and a commodious and elegant room for his sitters. In 
this speculation, as I have heard him confess, he laid out almost 
the whole property he had then realized. He also set up a hand- 
some carriage, and his mode of living was suitably elegant. 

In the year 1762, Mr. Reynolds having impaired his health by 
incessant application, again paid a visit to his native county ; and 
was accompanied by his friend Dr. Samuel Johnson. They were 
entertained at the seats of several noblemen and gentlemen, in the 
west of England; and during their stay at Plymouth were the 
guests of Dr. Mudge, who was then a surgeon, and afterwards an 
eminent physician of that town. In 1765 he exhibited an admired 
whole length portrait of lady Sarah Bunbury, representing her 
as sacrificing to the Graces. Previous to this he had painted an 
excellent whole length portrait of lady Elizabeth Keppel, in the 
dress she wore as bridemaid to the queen. He had also pro- 
duced the picture of Garrick between Tragedy and Comedu, 
VOL. VIII. F 
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which may be considered as his frst attempt in historical com- 
position.* He had now attained the summit of his reputation as 
an Artist ; and maintained his dignified station to the close of his 
life. Cotes and Ramsey, shared, in some degree, with him in the 
fashion of the day ; for each of those painters had employment 
from the court of England, where Reynolds as an artist, never 
could become a favorite. Indeed he never received one com- 
mission from that enviable source of honour; for the portraits of 
the king and queen, now in the council-room of the Royal Aca- 
demy, were painted purposely for that institution at the request 
of Reynolds himself. 

Without entering into a tedious detail of minute circumstances 
and petty animosities, at that time existing among the artists, I 
shall only observe, that to compose these jarring interests, and te 
give dignity to a new establishment, his majesty, in December, 
1768, instituted * The Royal Academy of Painting, Sculpture, 
and Architecture,” which was composed of the ablest and most 
respectable artists then resident in Great Britain. Reynolds was 
made the first president by an unanimous vote : and or. that occa- 
sion was knighted ; an honour which he received with satisfaction, 
as he well knew that it gave additional consequence to his works 
in the estimation of the vulgar. It is not matter of surprize that 
his election as president was unanimous: his professional rank, 
his large fortune, and the circle of society in which he moved, 
gave him aclaim to the honour which none of his contemporaries 
possessed ; and it has been said that he refused to join the socie- 
ty on any other terms. Thus the Royal Academy was opened 
December the 10th, 1768, by Sir Joshua, with his first discourse. 
The task of giving lectures in the academy was no part of the 
prescribed duty of his office, but was voluntarily imposed on him- 
self for reasons assigned in his fifteenth discourse. 

He was soon afterwards made a freeman of his native borough 
of Plympton. This mark of respect was followed by being cho: 
sen alderman and mayor of the town: and so attached was he to 
the place of his birth, that he declared this gave him more plea- 
sure than any other public mark of distinction he had received 
in his life. On this occasion he presented his portrait, painted 
by himself, to the corporation, who placed it in their town hall. 

The variety of his critical talents, added to the eminence he 
had now gained, qualified him to share the honours of the first 
scientific institutions. He was accordingly admitted to the Royal, 
the ‘Antiquarian, and the Dillettanti Societies: and when the 
late Lord North was installed chancellor of the University of 
Oxford, in July, 1773, Sir Joshua was at the same time admitted 
to the honorary degree of doctor of civil law. In the latter part 


* This picture is in the possession of J. J. Angerstein, Esq. 
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of the year 1775, he sent his portrait, painted by himself in ‘his 
university dress, to be placed in the gallery of illustrious pain- 
ters at Florence; he having been made a member of the Imperial 
Academy of that city. On the death of Ramsey, in August, 
1784, Sir Joshua was sworn principal painter to his majesty. In 
the year 1790, some disagreement arose among the members of 
the Royal Academy, respecting the election of an academician. 
This was carried to such a degree of intemperance, that Sir Joshua 
determined to resign the chair and quit the society. At first the 
academicians treated this secession with hauteur ; but soon found 
that the rank and character of their president was too important 
to be readily relinquished. In vain, however, they solicited his 
return ; and the king was at last prevailed on to employ his in- 
fluence. To comply with the sovereign’s request Sir Joshua re- 
sumed his chair, and. continued to occupy it with honour to him- 
self, to the arts and to the nation, till the period of his death. 
He had not completed his sixty-ninth year when he was taken 
from the world which admired him, and the country he adorned, 
on the 23d of February, 1792. After lying in state at the Royal 
Academy, his remains were deposited, on the third of March 
following, with great funeral pomp, beneath the east end of 5t. 
Pauls’s cathedral church. Thus died Sir Joshua Reynolds, in 
whose works are displayed taste, feeling, imagination, grace, and 
grandeur. In his excellent discourses, he treats his favourite art 
with the depth of a philosopher, the accomplishments of a scho- 
lar, and the accuracy of a critic. 

The Lectures, which he delivered at the Royal Academy on 
the 10th of December, at first every year, and subsequently 
every two years, are the works that chiefly confer on him the 
character of an estimable writer. ‘These were designed to di- 
rect and animate the students in the pursuit of excellence, and 
indeed are replete with the soundest instructions, expressed in 
language at once simple, perspicuous, and elegant. The profound 
knowledge of art displayed in these discourses, is enriched by 
classical and appropriate illustrations. ‘These great qualities, to- 
gether with the uniform good sense and good taste which per- 
vade his lectures, will ever entitle them to hold an eminent sta- 
tion in the ranks of English literature. His observations on the 
old masters are at once just and ingenious: several branches of 
the theory of art are treated with uncommon judgment and 
ability, and the style of writing is strongly marked by the sim- 
plicity of his own individual character and manner, and totally 
unlike that of any of his intimate literary friends to whom some 
silly critics have given the merit of those discourses. They 
have been translated into French; and the late Mr. J. Baretti 
published an edition of them in the Italian language. 
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When we contemplate Sir Joshua as a painter, we are to re- 
collect, that after the death of Kneller, the arts in England fell to 
the lowest state of barbarism; and each professor either follow- 
ed that painter’s steps or else wandered, in utter darkness, till 
Reynolds, like the sun, dispelled the mists, and threw an unpre- 
cedented splendour on the department of portraiture. To the 

andeur, the truth, and simplicity of Titian, and to the daring 
strength of Rembrandt, he has united the chasteness and delica- 
cy of Vandyke. Delighted with the picturesque beauties of 
Rubens, he was the first that attempted a bright and gay back- 
ground ; and defying the dull and ignorant rules of his master, 
at a very early period of life, emancipated his art from the shac- 
kles with which it had been encumbered in the school of Hudson. 
Indeed there is every reason to believe that he very rarely, if 
ever, copied a single picture of any master, though he certainly 
did imitate the excellent parts of many. His versatility in this re- 
spect was equalled only by.the susceptibility of his feelings, the 
quickness of his comprehension, and the ardour which prompted 
his efforts. His principal aim, however, was colour and effect, 
and these he always varied as the subject required. Whatever 
deficiencies there may be in the designs of this great master, no 
painter, of any period, better understood the principles of co- 
louring ; nor can it be doubted that he carried that branch of his 
art to a very high degree of perfection. As for his portraits, 
those of dignified character have a certain air of grandeur, and 
those of women and children possess a grace, beauty, and sim- 
plicity, which have seldom been equalled, and never surpassed. 
In his attemps to give character where it did not exist, he has 
sometimes last likeness, but the deficiencies of the portrait were 
often compensated by the beauty of the picture. 

The attitudes of his figures are generally full of grace, ease, 
and variety. He could throw them into the boldest variations, 
and he often ventures at postures which would frighten inferior 
painters, or, if attempted, would inevitably destroy their credit. 
In light and shade, in colouring and expression, he stands with- 
outa rival. His lights display the knowledge he possessed, and 
with shade he conceals his defects; whether we consider the 
power, the brilliancy, or the form of his lights, the transparency 
of his shadows, with the just quantities of each, and the harmo- 
ny, richness, and full effect of the whole, it is evident that he 
has not only far transcended every modern master, but that his 
excellencies, in these captivating parts of painting, vie with the 
works of the great models he has emulated. 

The opinion he has given of Raffaelle may with equal justice 
be applied to himself: “ that his materials were generally bor- 
rowed, but the noble structure was his own.” No one ever ap- 
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propriated the ideas of others to his own purpose with more skill 
than Sir Joshua... He possessed the alchemy of painting, by con- 
verting, as it were, whatever he touched into gold. Like the 
bee that extracts sweets from the most noxious flower, so his 
active observation could convert every thing into a means of im- 
provement, from the. puerile print on a common ballad, to the 
highest graces of Parmegiano. In short, there is no painter that 
ever went before him, from whom he has not derived some ad- 
vantage, and appropriated the same with judicious selection and 
consummate taste. Yet after all that can be alledged against 
him as a borrower of forms, from other masters, it must be al- 
lowed that he engrafted on them excellencies peculiarly to his 
own: simplicity, sentiment, feeling, grace, and taste ; together 
with richness, harmony of colour, and general effect. The se- 
verest critics, indeed, must admit that his manner is truly ori- 
ginal, bold, and free. Freedom is certainly his principal charac- 
teristic: for to this he seems to have sacrificed every other con- 
sideration. He has, however, two manners: his early works 
are without that extreme freedom of his dashing pencil; being 
more minute and fearful, but the colouring is clear, natural, and 
good. In his later pictures, the colouring, though excellent, is 
often more artificial than chaste. , 

As an Historical Painter, he cannot be placed in the same 
rank which he holds in the line of Portraiture. The composi- 
tions of his portraits are unquestionably excellent, whilst his his- 
torical pictures are in this respect often very defective. They 
frequently consist of borrowed parts, which are not always in 
harmony with each other. Though often inaccurate, and defi- 
cient in style of drawing, they must however be allowed to pos- 
sess consummate taste, and some of them great expression. His 
light, poetical pieces, much excelled those of a narrative or his- 
torical character. 

Sir Joshua was a man of general information, and was candid 
in stating his opinions. It has been very justly observed, that 
there is as much wisdom shown in bearing other people’s defects, 
as in approving their good qualities, and that a well regulated 
mind finds it easier to yeild to a perverse one than to direct and 
manage it. ‘This wisdom was eminently possessed by Sir Joshua. 
His general manner, deportment, and behaviour, were amiable 
and prepossessing ; his disposition was naturally courtly ; he 
evinced a desire always to pay a due respect to persons in supe- 
rior stations, and certainly contrived to move in a higher sphere 
of society than any other English artist had done before him. 
Thus he procured for professors of the arts a consequence, digni- 
ty, and reception, which they had never before possessed in this 
country. His conversation was remarkably elegant, affable, and 
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intelligent. He possessed an equal flow of spirits, which render- 
ed him at all times a most desirable companion : ever ready tobe 
amused, and to contribute to the amusement of others. _ In ma- 
ny respects both as a painter and a man, Sir Joshua Reynolds 
cannot be too much praised, studied and imitated. His inces- 
sant industry was never wearied into despondency by miscarriage, 
nor elated into negligence by success. All nature and all art 
combined to form his academy; with a mind at once capacious 
and vigorous, to comprehend all the varieties of the picturesque, 
he had taste to select, and skill to combine whatever might serve 
the object he had in view. Although gentle and complying in 
his discourse with the world, yet in his profession, having by 
intense study matured his judgment, he never sacrificed his 
opinions to the casual caprices of his employers. Far from over- 
rating his own talents however, he did not seem to hold them 
in that degree of estimation which they deservedly obtained from 
the public. In short, it may be safely said that his faults were 
few and those were much subdued by his wisdom: for no man 
had more reverence for virtue, or a higher regard for unsullied 
fame. 

We close this honourable effusion to the memory of a great 
master, by one of his scholars whose skill has often interested 
the public, by adding the epitaph composed for Sir Joshua, dur- 
ing his life, and read to the literary club, by his friend Oliver 
Goldsmith : 


Here Reynu tps is laid, and, to tell you my mind, 

He has not left a wiser, or better behind : 

His pencil was striking, resistless and grand, 

His manners were gentle, complying, and bland ; 

Still born to improve us in every part, 

His pencil our faces, his manners our heart: 

To coxcombs averse, yet most civilily steering, 

When they judg’d without skill he was still hard of hearing ; 
When they talk’d of their Raffaelles’, Corregios’, and stuff, 
He shifted his trumpet* and only took snuff. 


* Sir Joshua, being rather deaf, used an ear trumpet. A very fine por- 
trait of himself, in the collection at Streatham, shows a front view of his face 
with his open hand to his ear. 
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FROM THE ANNUAL REGISTER. 


CONTROVERSY BETWEEN HUME AND ROUSSEAU. 


IN 1762, the parliament of Paris issued an arrét against Rous- 
seau, on’account of his Emilius, which had given offence to the 


} ecclesiastical order. Hume was then at Edinburgh, where he re- 


ceived a letter from a friend at Paris, informing him that Rous- 
seau intended to seek an asylum in England, and desiring our 
historian to do him all the good offices inhis power. Mr. Hume 
believing that Rousseau had already put his design in execution, 
wrote to several of his friends in London, and warmly recom- 
mended this celebrated exile to their favour. He also wrote to 
Rousseau himself, assuring him of his desire to serve him, and 
inviting him to come to Edinburgh, and reside in his own house 
as long as he, Rousseau, should please to continue. No other 
motive, says Mr. Hume, in a pamphlet, which he published in 
French on this affair,—‘ no other motive was wanting to incite 
me to this act of humanity, than the account given me of M. 
Rousseau’s personal character by the friend who had recom- 
mended him ;—his well known genius and abilities, and above 
all, his misfortunes. 
To this letter Rousseau returned the following answer : 


“ Sir, Motiers-Travers, Feb. 19, 1763. 


“T did not receive till lately, and at this place, the letter you did 
me the honour to direct to me at London, the 2d of July last, on the 
supposition that I was then in that capital. I should doubtless have 
made choice of a retreat in your country, and as near as possible to 
yourself, if I had foreseen what a reception I was to meet with in m 
own. There was no other nation I could prefer to England. And this 
prepossession, for which I have dearly suffered, was, at that time, very 
excusable ; but to my great astonishment, as well as that of the pub- 
lic, I have met with nothing but affronts and insults, where I hoped to 
have found consolation, if not gratitude. How many things make me 
regret the want of that asylum and philosophical hospitality I should 
have found with you! My misfortunes, indeed, have constantly seem-~ 
ed tolead me in a manner that way. The protection and kindness of 
lord Marischal, your worthy and illustrious countryman, have brought 
Scotland home to me, if | may so express myself, in the midst of 
Switzerland ; he has made you so often bear a part in our conversation ; 
he has brought me so well acquainted with your virtues, while I before 
was only with your talents; he has inspired me with the most tender 
friendship for you, and the most ardent desire of obtaining yours, be- 
fore I knew you were disposed to grant it. Judge then of the pleasure 
I feel, at finding this inclination reciprocal. No, sir, I should pay 
your merit but half its due, if it were the subject only of my admiration. 
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Your great views, your astonishing impartiallity, your genius would 
lift you far above the rest of mankind, if you were less attached to 
them by the goodness of your heart. My lord Marischal, in acquaint. 
ing me that the amiableness of your disposition was still greater than 
the sublimity of your genius, rendered a correspondence with you 
every day more desirable, and cherished in me those wishes which he 
inspired, of ending my days near you. Oh, sir, that a better state of 
health, and more convenient circumstances, would but enable me te 
take such a journey in the manner I could like! Could I but hope to 
see you and lord Marischal one day settled in your common country, 
which should for ever after be mine, I should be thankful, in so agreea- 
ble a society, for the very misfortunes that led me into it, and should 
account the day of its commencement as the first of my life. Would 
to heaven I might see that happy day, more to be desired than 
expected! With what transports should I not exclaim, on setting foot 
in that happy country which gave birth to David Hume and the lord 


Marischal of Scotland, 


*¢ Salve, facis mihi debita tellus! 
“© Hzc domus, hec patria est.” 


Rousseau was afterwards obliged to fly from Motiers to avoid 
being stoned by the populace, whose religious zeal he had 
offended. He chose the isle of St. Peter in the midst of the 
lake of Bienne for the place of his retreat; and in a work inti- 
tled, Les Reveries du Promeneur Solitaire, he has introduced an 
interesting description of that island. His caprices again exposed 
him to the popular indignation, and he was ordered by their ex- 
cellencies the syndics or magistrates to leave the country : he acs 
cordingly withdrew to Strasburgh. 

From the date of the preceding letter, all correspondence 
ceased between Hume and Rousseau till about the middle of au- 
tumn 1765, when it was renewed by the following accident. The 
Marchioness de Verdelin happened to be on a journey to one of 
the provinces bordering on Switzerland ; and being acquainted 
with Rousseau, she too the opportunity of paying a visit to him in 
his retreat at Motiers-Travers. He complained to the Marchion- 
ess, that his residence at Neufchatel was become extremely dis- 
agreeable, as well on account of the superstition of the people, as 
the resentment of the clergy; and expressed his fear, that he 
should shortly be under the necessity of seeking an asylum else- 
where : in which case England appeared to him to be the most 
eligible place he could retire to with perfect security. He added, 
that his friend lord Marischal had advised him to put himself 
under Mr. Hume’s protection, and that if he did not think it 
would have been giving the latter too much trouble, he would 
have already addressed him on the subject. 

Hume, who was then chargé d'affaires at Paris, but had a pros 
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pect of soon returning to England, immediately wrote to Rous- 
seau, and made him an offer of his services. To this letter he 
received the following answer. | 


“ Srr, Strasburgh, Dec. 4, 1765. 


“Your goodness affects me as much as it doesme honour. The 
best reply [ can make to your offers is to accept them, which I do. 
I shall set out in five or six days to throw myself into your arms. It 


: js the advice of my lord Marischal. my protector, friend, and father : 


it is the advice also of madame * * *, whose good sense and benevo- 
fence serve equally for my direction and consolation ; in fine, I may 
say it is the advice of my own heart, which takes a pleasure in being 
indebted to the most illustrious of my contemporaries, to a man whose 
gooiness surpasses his glory. I sigh for a solitary and free retire- 
ment, where I may finish my days in peace. If this be procured me 
by means of your benevolent solicitude, I shall “Aen enjoy at once the 
only good my heart desires, and the pleasure of being indebted for it to 
you. “ T am, sir, with all my heart, &c.” 


Rousseau having obtained a passport by the aid of his friends, 
repaired to Paris, and afterwards accompanied Mr. Hume to Eng- 
land. Many were the plans devised for obtaining a comfortable 
residence for him after his arrival, some of which are detailed in 
the Exposé inserted in the appendix. ‘ For upwards of two 
months,’ says Hume, ‘I employed myself and my friends in look- 
ing out for a situation which might be agreeable to him. We 
gave way to all his caprices, excused all his singularities, indul- 
ged him in all ‘iis humours; in short, neither time nor trouble 
was spared to procure him what he desired ; and although he 
rejected most of the projects [ had formed for his establishment, 
I thought myself sufficiently recompensed for my trouble, by the 
gratitude, and even affection with which he appeared to repay my 
solicitude.’ 

Mr. Davenport, a gentleman of family, fortune, and worth, 
had a house at Wooton, in the county of Derby, where he him- 
self seidom resided. This house he offered to Rousseau, who 
finally agreed to live there at a very moderate board. 

On his arrival at Wooton he wrote to Mr, Hume the follow- 
ing letter : 


“ Wooton, March 22, 1766. 


“ ‘You see already, my dear patron, by the date -f my letter, that I 
am arrived at the place of my destination ; but you cannot see all the 
charms which I find in it ; to do this, you should be acquainted with 
the situation, and be able to read: my heart. You ought, hoWever, to 
read there my sentiments with respect to you, sentiments which you 
have so well deserved. If I live in this-agreeable asylum as happy as 
I hope to do, one of the greatest pleasures of my life will be, to reflect 
VoL. VIII. G 
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that I owe itto you. To make another happy is to deserve to be hap. 
py one’s self. May you, therefore, find in yourself the reward of all 
you have done for me! Alone, I might perhaps have met with hos- 
pitality, but [ should never have relished it so highly as I now do, in 
owing it to your friendship. Retain still that friendship for me, my 
dear patron; love me for my sake, who am so much indebted to you; 
Jove me for your own, for the good you have done. I am sensible of 
the full value of your sincere friendship: I ardently wish it: I am 
ready to repay it withall mine, and feel something in my heart which 
may one day convince you that it is not without its value. As, for the 
reasons agreed on between us, I shall receive nothing by the post, I 
beseech you, when you have the goodness to write to me, to send your 
letters to Mr. !Yavenport. The affair of the carriage is not yet adjusted, 
because I know I was imposed on; it isa trifing fault, however, which 
may be only the effect of an obliging vanity, unless it should happen 
to be repeated. If you were concerned in it, I would advise you to 
give up, once for all, these little impositions, which cannot proceed 
from any good motive, when converted into snares for simplicity. I 
embrace you, my dear patron, with the same cordiality I hope to find 
in you.’ 


Some days afterwards Mr. Hume received another letter from 
Rousseau, as follows: 


“ Wooton, March 29, 1766. 


“ You will see, my dea” patron, by the letter which Mr. Davenport 
will have transmitted you, how I find myself situated in this place, 
according to my wishes. I might, perhaps, be more at my ease if I 
were less noticed ; but the solicitude of so polite a host as mine is too 


obliging to give offence; and as every thing in life is mingled with 


inconvenience, that of being too good is one of those which is the 
most tolerable. I find a much greater inconvenience in not being 
able ta make the servants understand me, and particularly in my not 
understanding a word of what they say. Luckily mademoiselle le 
Vasseur serves me as an interpreter, and her fingers speak better 
than my tongue. There is one advantage, however attending my 
ignorance, which is a kind of compensation; it serves to tire and 
keep at a distance impertinent visitors. The minister of the parish 
came to see me yesterday, who, finding that T spoke to him only in 
French, would not speak to me in English, so that our interview was 
almost without the interchange of a word. I have taken a fancy to 
this expedient, and shall make use of it with all my neighbours, if I 
have any. Nay, if I should learn to speak English, I will converse 
with them only in French, especially if I were so happy as to find 
they did not understand a word of that language. It is an artifice 
much of the same kind with that which the negroes say the monkies 
practise, who, though they are capable of speech, will not be prevailed 
upon to talk, lest they should be set to work. 

“It is by no means.true, that I agreed to accept of a model from 
Mr. Gosset as a present. On the contrary, I asked him the price; 
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which he told me was a guinea and a half, adding that he intended to 
present me with it; an offer I did not accept. I beg of you, there- 
fore, to pay him for it, and Mr. Davenport will be so good as repay 
you the money. If Mr. Gosset does not consent to this, it must be 
returned to him, and purchased by some other hand. It is designed 
by M. du Peyrou, who long since desired to have my portrait, and 
caused one to be painted in miniature, which is not at all like me. 
You were more fortunate in this respect than he, but I am sorry that, 
by your assiduity to serve me, you deprive me of the pleasure of dis- 
charging the samé friendly obligation with regard to yourself. Be so 
good, my dear patron, as to order the model to be sent to Messrs. Gui- 
nand and Hankey, Little St. Helen’s, Bishopsgate-street, in order to 
be transmitted to M. du Peyrou by the first safe conveyance. It has 
been a frost ever since I have been here: the snow falls daily, and the 
wind is cutting and severe ; notwithstanding all which I had rather 
Jodge in the hollow trunk of an old tree in this country, than in the 
most superb apartment in London. Good day, my dear patron. I 
embrace you with all my heart.” 


When it was first proposed, that Rousseau should take up his 
residence in Britain, it was also in view with his friends to pro- 
eure a pension of a 100/. a-year to him from his majesty; but 
the arrangement of this was likely to be much impeded by the 
peculiar sensibility of Rousseau’s temper. As Hume and he 
were conversing together one evening at Calais, where they 
were detained on their way to England by contrary winds, our 
historian asked him, if he would accept of a pension from the 
king in case his majesty should grant it. He replied, that it was 
a matter of some difficulty to resolve on; but that he would be 
entirely guided by the advice of lord Marischal. 

Encouraged by this answer, Hume, immediately on his arrival 
in London, stated the matter to his majesty’s ministers, and par- 
ticularly to general Conway, secretary of state, and general 
Greme, secretary and chamberlain to the queen. Application 
was accordingly made to their majesties, who readily assented, 
on condition that the transaction should not be made public. 
The reason of this stipulation was, that these great personages 
did not chuse to appear publicly to countenance the author of 
obnoxious writings. Hume afterwards wrote to lord Marischal, 
to whom Rousseau also wrote, and expressed himself highly 
pleased with the conditional article of secrecy. Lord Marischal, 
as it will easily be supposed, sent his approbation, and Rousseau 
set out for Wooton, the completion of the affair being retarded 
by the indisposition of general’Conway. . 

“ In the mean time,” observes Mr. Hume, “ I “began to be 
afraid, from what I had observed of M. Rousseau’s disposition 
and character, that his natural restlessness of mind, would pre- 


vent his enjoying that repose, to which the hespitality and secu- 
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rity he found in England invited him. I saw with infinite re- 
gret, that he was born for storms and tumuits, and that the 
disgust which might succeed the peaceful enjoyment of solitude 
and tranquillity, would soon render him a burden to himSelf and 
every body about him. But as I lived at the distance of a hun- 
dred and fiity miles from the place of his residence, and was 
constantly employed in doing him good ofhices, I did not expect 
that I myself should be the victim of this unhappy disposition.” 

The late lord Orford, better known as Horace Walpole, hap: 
pened to be at Paris, while Hume resided there ; and his turn for 
pleasantry led him to exercise it at the expense of poor Rous- 
sexu, in the following letter written in the name of the king of 
Prussia. 


“ My Dear JeEAn JacqQuEs, 


* You have renounced Geneva, your native land. You have been 
driven from Switzer.and, a country of which you have made such 
boast in your writings. In France you are outlawed: come then to 
me. IT admire your talents, and amuse myself with your reveries ; 
on which, however, by the way. you bestow too much ue and at- 
tention. It is high time to grow prudent and happy: you have made 
yourself sufficiently talked of for singularities little becoming a truly 
great man: show your enemies that you have sometin.es common 
sense: this will vex them without hurting you. My dominions offer 
you a peaceful retreat; I am desirous to do you good. and will do it, 
if you can but think it such. But if you are obstinate in refusing my 
assistance, you may expect that I shall say noi «a word about it to any 
one. If you persist in perplexing your braines tu find out new mis- 
fortunes. chuse such as you like best; I am a king, and can make you 
as miserable as you can wish; and, what your enemies certainly ne- 
ver will, T will cease to persecute you, when you are no longer vain of 
persecution. 

% Your sincere friend, 


“ FREDERIOK.” 


Although this letter had been written three weeks before the 
departure of the two philost phers from the French capital, its 
author, out of regard to Hume, concealed it from him, although 
they lodged in the same hotel. Walpole af:erwards showed it to 
his friends, and copies of it being taken, the epistle was handed 
aout and spread over Europe. “ It was,” says Hume, “in eve- 
ry. body’s hands when I saw it, for the first time, in London. I 
believe every one, who knows any thing of the liberty of this 
country, will allow that such a piece of raillery could not even by 
the uimost influence of king, lords, and commons, by all the au- 
thority ecclesiastical, civil, and military, be kept from finding its 
way to the press.” 
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It was accordingly published in the St. James’s Chronicle, and 
a few days afterwards the following piece appeared in the same 


paper. 
M. Rousseau to the Author of the St. James’s Chronicle. 


“ Srr, Wooton, April 7, 1766. 


« You have been wanting in that respect which every private per- 
son owes to crowned heads, in publicly ascribing to the king of Prussia 
a letter full of extravagance and baseness; by which circumstance 
alone you mi,;ht be very well assured he could not be the author. You 
have even dared to subscribe his name, as if you had seen him write 
it with his own hand. 1 inform you, sir, that that letter was fabricat- 
ed at Paris ; and, what rends and afflicts my heart, the impostor has 
his accomplices in England. 

“In justice to the king of Prussia, to truth, and to myself, you 
ought therefore to print the letter i now write you, and to which I set 
my name; by way of reparation for a fault, which you would undoubt- 
edly reproach yourseif fur, if you knew of what atrociousness you have 
been made.the instrument. Sir, 1 make you my sincere salutations.” 


However much Mr. Hume might regret, that his friend should 
have condescended to notice a pucrile jeu d@’esprit in a newspaper, 
he never could have surmised that he himself would have been 
accused of being the writer of it. ‘* I am surely,” says he, ** the 
last man in the world, who, in common sense, ought to be sus- 
pected: <et, without even the pretence of the smailest proof of 
probability, 1 am, of a sudden, the first man, not merely suspect- 
ed, but fixed upon to be the publisher: Iam, withour any inquiry 
or explanation, insulted ina public journal: I am, from the dear 
est friend, converted into a treacherous and malignant enemy ; 
and all my present and past services are at once adroitly cancel- 
led. Were it not ridiculous to employ reasoning on such a sub- 
ject, and with such a man, I might ask M. Rousseau, why I am 
supposed to have any malignity against him! My actions, in a 
hundred instances, had sufficiently demonstrated the contrary ; 
and it is not usual for favours conierred to beget ill will in the 
person who confers them.” : 

Two days after the last letter of Rousseau to Hume (29th 
March) in which he employs the most fuisome aduiation, he 
wrote to M. d’lvernois, in a very different styie, his sentiments 


of our author; and it appears from the following passage of his 


letters to that gentleman, that at the time this philosopher was 
overwhciming Mr. Hume with ardent expressions of gratitude, 
he had conceived against him the most absurd suspicion and yie- 
lent animosity. 
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“ TVooton, March 31, 1766. 


“ My friend, I wrote you the day before yesterday, and the same 
evening I received your letter of the 15th. It had been opened and 
sealed again : it came to me through Mr. Hume, who is very intimate 
with the son of the juggler Fronchin, and resided in the same house 
with him. He is also much connected with my most dangerous ene- 
mies at Paris, and if he be not a cheat, T owe him in my heart many 
xeparations, I owe him thanks for the trouble he has taken respecting 
me, in a land where I know not the ianguage. He concerns himself 
much about my little interests; but my reputation gains not by this, 
and | know not how it happens, that the public papers, which spoke 
much of me, and always with honour, before our arrival, have ceased 
to do so since he came to London, or oniy speak to my disadvantages 
All my affairs, all my letters pass through his hands: those | write 
arrive net; those I receive, are open Several other circumstances 
render me ‘suspicious of his conduct, and even of his zeal. I cannot 
yet discover what his intentions are, but I cannot help thinking them 
sinister ; and I am much deceived, if all our letters are not divulged 
by the jugglers, who will infallibly endeavour to injure us. In the 
hope of learning something to aid my inquiry, seal your letters with 
more care, and | will try on my part to open with your correspondents 
a direct communication, without the letters passing through this dan- 
gerous entrepot.” 


Rousseau had brought over with him a copy of M. du Pey- 
Fou’s letters concerning the treatment he met with at Neufchatel, 
and given them to Mr. Becket, the bookseller, to publish, A delay 
having arisen in consequence of the indisposition of the transla- 
tor, the frettul Rousseau immediately perceived conspiracy and 
treason in this circumstance ; and under that impression wrote 
the following letter to Messrs. Becket and De Hondt: a farther 
explanation of the accidental causes of this delay will be after- 
wards given. 


“ GENTLEMEN, Wooton, April 9, 1766. 


s IT was surprised at not seeing published the translation of the let- 
ters of M. du Peyrou, which I had transmitted to you. and about which 
you seemed so earnest. But on reading in the public papers a pre- 
tended letter of the king of Prussia to me, I readily conceived why 
those of M. du Peyrou had not appeared. Well. gentlemen. as the 
public wish to be deceived, let them be so. I myself feel but very 
little interest in it, and hope that the black vapours raised at London, 
will not disturb the serenity of the air i breathe here. But it appears 
to me, that as you make no use of the copy, you ought to have return- 
ed it, before my bringing it to your recollection. Have the goodness, 
I request you, to send it back, &c.” 


It was the practice of Rousseau, on the occurrence of a storm, 


of which he himself was generally the author, to fill Europe with 
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his complaints ; and he was not wanting in industry upon the 
resent occasion. The countess de Bouffleurs, the common friend 
of both philosophers, had long interested herself in behalf of 
Rousseau, and was one of those who had arranged his journey to 
England; she was a woman of ability, a scavante, mistress of 
the prince of Conti, and very dedinduis of being his wife. To 
this lady the angry citizen of Geneva, two days after he had 
written to the editor of the James’s Chronicle, sent a letter con- 
taining a violent attack on the integrity of Mr. Hume. He wrote 
in a like style to the marchioness de Verdelin, to lord Marischal, 
to M. d’Ivernois, and M. de Malsherbes. 

Inconscious of having committed any fault, the unsuspecting 
Hume continued his kind offices in behalf of Rousseau, and re- 
newed his solicitations respecting the pension, as soon as the state 
of general Conway’s health permitted. The general applied again 


to his majesty, who likewise renewed his consent. Application 


had been also made to the marquis of Rockingham, then first 
commissioner of the treasury. In fine, Hume, having happily 
accomplished his purpose according to his wishes, informed Rous- 
seau of his success; but all his exertions were blasted by the fol- 
lowing letter, which the philosopher thought proper to write te 
general Conway. 


“ Sr, May 12, 1766. 


“ Affected by a most lively sense of the favour his majesty has he- 
noured me with, and of your goodness, which procured it me: I ex- 
perience the most agreeable sensation in reflecting that the best of 
kings, and the person most worthy of his confidence, are pleased to in- 
terest themselves in my fortune. This. sir, is an advantage of which L 
am justly tenacious. and which [ will never deserve to lose But it is 
necessary T should speak to you with the frankness you admire. Af- 
ter so many misfortunes, I thought myself armed against all possible 
events; there have happened to me some, however, which I did not 
foresee : and which indeed an ingenvous mind could not have foreseen. 
Hence it is that they affect me so much the more severely, and the 
trouble in which they involve me deprives me of the ease of mind ne- 
cessary for directing my conduct. All I can reasonably do, in so dis- 
tressed a sitvation. is to suspend my resolutions about every affair of 
such ‘mportance as that in agitation. So far from refusing the bene- 
ficence of the king from pride, as is imputed to me, I am proud of ac- 
knowledging it, and am only sorry I cannot do so more publicly. But 
when I actually receive it, I wish to be able to give up myself entirely 
to those sentiments which it would inspire, and to have a heart replete 
with gratitude for his maiesty’s goodness and yours. I am not at all 
afraid that this manner of thinking will make any alteration in yours 
towards me. Deicn, therefore, sir, to preserve that kindness for me, 
till a more happy opvortunity : you will then be satisfied, that I defer 
taking advantage of it, only to render myself more worthy of it. J beg. 
of you, sir, to accept of my most humble and respectful eet 7 
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This letter appeared both to general Conway and to our histo. 
Fian a plain refusal, as long as the stipulation of secrecy was in- 
sisted on. Hume, however, being willing to overlook the appa. 
rent neglect in writing him, prevailed on the general to keep 
the matter still open, and wrote a friendly letter to Rousseau, ex. 
horting him to return to his former way of thinking, and to ac. 
cept of the pension. As to the pretended distress which he men- 
tions in his letter to the general, all fears were removed by a let. 
ter from Mr. Davenport, who reported his guest to be at the 
time extremely happy, easy, cheerful. and even sociable. ‘ I saw 
plainly in this occurence,’ observes Mr. Hume, ‘ the ususl infir- 
mity of my friend, who wishes to interest the world in his favour 
by passing for sickly, and persecuted, and distressed, and unfor-. 
tunate, beyond all measure, even while he is the most happy and 
contented. His pretences of an extreme sensibility had been too 
frequently repeated, to have any effect on a man who was so well 
acquainted with them.’ 

After waiting three weeks in vain for an answer to his letter, 
but having to do with a very eccentric character, and still account- 
ing for his silence by supposing him ashamed to write to him, 
Hume nevertheless determined not to abate in his endeavours to 
do him n essential service: and accordingly renewed his appli- 
to ication to the ministers, the result of which he communicated 
him in the following letter: 


“ Lisle-street, Leicester-fields, June 19, 1766. 


“ Srr, 

“ As I have not received anv answer from you. J conclude, that 
you persevere in the resolution of refusing all marks of his ma‘esty’s 
goodness, as long as thev must remain a secfet. I have, therefore, 
applied to ceneral Conway to have this condition removed ; and I have 
been so fortunate as to obtain his promise that he would speak to the 
king for that purpose. “ It will only be requisite.” said he, “ that we 
know previously from M. Rousseau, whether he would accept of a 
pension publicly granted him, that his majesty may not be exposed to 
a second refusal. He gave me authority to write to you on the sub- 
ject; and I beg to hear your resolution as soon as possjble. If you sive 
your consent, which I earnestly entreat you to do, I-know that I can 
depend on the good offices of the duke of ichmond to second veneral 
Conway’s application ; so that I have no doubt of success. I am, my 
‘dear sir, your’s with great sincerity.” 


Five days afterwards Rousseau returned the following answer : 


x “ Wooton, June 23, 1766. 
*¢ Srr, 


ey rmagined that my silence, truly interpreted by your conscience, 
had said enough ; but since you haye some design in not understand- 
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ric, I shall speak. . You have but ill disguised yourself, I know 
i and you are not ignorant of it. Before we had any cornnéxion,» 
quarrels or disputes : while we knew each other only by literary repu- 
tition, you affectionately made me an offer of the good offices of your'- 
self and friends. Affected: by this generosity, g threw myself into’ 
your arms; you brought me to England apparently to procure me dn’ 
asylum; but, in fact, to bring me to dishonour.. You applied to this 
noble work, witha zeal worthy of you heart, and 4 success worthy sf 
your abilities: To succeed, it was not necessary to take so much 
pains ; you live in the world, and I in solitude. The public love to be 
deceived, and you were formed to’ deceive them: I know one mami; 
however, whom you cannot deceive ; I mean yourself. You know with’ 
what horror my heart rejécted the ‘first suspicion of your designs: I 
told you with tears in my eyes, while I embraced you, that if you were 
not the best of men, you must be the basest. In reflecting on your 
secret conduct, you must say to yourself, sometimes, you are not the 
Best of men; and I doubt, if, under that impression, you will ever be 
the happiest. 

“TJeave your friends and you to’catry of your schemes as’ you’ 
please ; and I give up to’ you, without regret, my reputation during 
life, certain that, one day, justice will be done to the reputation of 
both. As to your good offices in matters of interest, which your have 
made use of as a mark,I thank you for them. and shall dispense with’ 
profiting by them. I ought not to hold a correspondence with’ you 
any longer, or to accept of it, even to my advantage, in any affair in’ 
which you are to be the mediator. Adieu, sir, I wish you the tru¢st' 
happiness ; but as we ought not to have any thing to say to each other- 
for the future, this is the last letter you will receive from me.” 


To this letter Mr. Hume immediately sent the following reply = 


June, 26, 1766: 

“ As Tam conscious of having ever acted towards you the most frierid- 
ly part, of having always given you the most tender and the most active 
proofs of sincere affection, you may judge of my extreme surprise on 
perusing your epistle. .Such violent accusations, confined altogether 
to generalities, it is as-impossible to answer, as it is impossible to com*" 
prehend them. But affairs cannot, must not remain on that footiig. 
I shall charitably suppose, that some infamous calumniator has belied 
me to you. But, in that case, it is your duty, and, I am persuaded}:it 
will‘be your inclination, to give me an opportunity of detecting hiffi,’ 
and of justify: ing myself; which can only be done by your mentionitie 
the particulars of which Iam accused. You say, that I myself kndw* 
that I have been false to you; but I say it loudly atid will'say it to’the 
whole world, that I know the contrary; that I know my friendship’ 
‘wards you has been unbounded and uninterrupted ; and thatthdugh 
I have given you instances of it, which have been universally remark+ 
ed both in‘ France and England, the public as’ yet are acquainted: Orily? 
With the smallest part of it.- I demand, that you: name to*me the 
man who dares assert the contrary ; and,: above’ all, -T dematick that’ 
VOL. VHT. # 
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This letter appeared both to general Conway and to our histo. 
Fian a plain refusal, as long as the stipulation of secrecy was in- 
sisted on. Hume, however, being willing to overlook the appa. 
rent neglect in writing him, prevailed on the general to keep 
the matter still open, and wrote a friendly letter to Rousseau, ex. 
horting him to return to his former way of thinking, and to ac- 
cept of the pension. As to the pretended distress which he men- 
tions in his letter to the general, all fears were removed by a let- 
ter from Mr. Davenport, who reported his guest to be at the 
time extremely happy, easy, cheerful. and even sociable. ‘ I saw 
plainly in this occurence,’ observes Mr. Hume, ‘ the ususl imfir- 
mity of my friend, who wishes to interest the world in his favour 
by passing for sickly, and persecuted, and distressed, and unfor. 
tunate, beyond all measure, even while he is the most happy and 
contented. His pretences of an extreme sensibility had been too 
frequently repeated, to have any effect on a man who was so well 
acquainted with them.’ 

After waiting three weeks in vain for an answer to his letter, 
but having to do with a very eccentric character, and still account- 
ing for his silence by supposing him ashamed to write to him, 
Hume nevertheless determined not to abate in his endeavours to 
do him =n essential service: and accordingly renewed his appli- 
to ication to the ministers, the result of which he communicated 
him in the following letter : 


“ Lisleestreet, Leicester-fields, June 19, 1766. 


“ Srr, 

“ As I have not received anv answer from you. J conclude, that 
you persevere in the resolution of refusing all marks of his maiesty’s 
goodness, as long as they must remain a secret. I have, therefore, 
applied to eeneral Conway to have this condition removed ; and I have 
been so fortunate as to obtain his promise that he would speak to the 
king for that purpose. “ It will only be requisite.” said he, “ that we 
know previously from M. Rousseau, whether he would accept of a 
pension publicly granted him, that his majesty may not be exposed to 
a second refusal. He gave me authority to write to you on the s.1b- 
ject; and I beg to hear your resolution as soon as posgjble. If you give 
your consent, which I earnestly entreat you to do, F-know that I can 
depend on the good offices of the duke of Richmond to second reneral 
Conway’s application ; so that I have no doubt of success. I am, my 

r sir, your’s with great sincerity.” 


Five days afterwards Rousseau returned the following answer : 


| “ Wooton, June 23, 1766. 
Sir, 


“ T rmagined that my silence, truly interpreted by your conscience, 
had said enough ; but since you haye some design in not understand- 
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ing rie, I shall speak. , You have but ill disguised yourself. T know 
vou, and you are not ignorant of it. Before we had any connexion, 
* $e quarrels or disputes : while we knew each other only by literary repu- 
tation, you affectionately made me an offer of the good offices of your 


. self and friends. Affected-by this generosity, I threw myself into’ 
P your arms; you brought me to England apparently to procure me dn’ 
1 asylum; but, in fact, to bring me‘to dishonour. You applied to this’, 
. noble work, with'a zeal worthy of you heart, and a success worthy df 
e your abilities. To succeed, it was not necessary to take so much 
W pains ; you live in the world, and I in solitude. The public love to be 
‘ deceived, and you were formed to’ deceive them: I know one mafiy 
r however, whom you cannot deceive ; I mean yourself. You know with’ 
i, what horror my heart rejected the first suspicion of your designs: If 
4 told you with tears in my eyes, while I embraced you, that if you-were 


not the best of men, you must be the basest. In reflecting on your 


» secret conduct, you must say to yourself, sometimes, you are not the’ 
I Best of men ; and I doubt, if, under that: impression, you will ever be’ 
the happiest. 
ry “T Jeave your friends and you to‘carry on your schemes as you 
t- please ; and I give up to you, without regret, my reputation during 
a, life, certain that, one day, justice will be done to the reputation of 
0 both. As to your good offices in matters of interest, which your have 
j- made use of-as a mark, I thank you for them, and shall dispense with: 
J profiting by them. I ought not to hold a correspondence with’ you 
any longer, or to accept of it, even to my advantage, in any affair in’ 
which you are to be the mediator. Adieu, sir, I wish you the trudst® 
happiness ; but as we ought not to have any thing to say to each other- 
for the future, this is the last letter you will receive from me.” 
: To this letter Mr. Hume immediately sent the following reply 
ey ; June, 26; 1766:° 
ve « AsTami conscious of having ever acted towards you the most frierid- 
ne ly part, of having always given you the most tender and the most active 


v6 B® proofs of sincere affection, you may judge of my extreme surprise op 
2% perusing your epistle. Such violent accusations, confined altogether 
to to generalities, it is as-impossible to answer, as it is impossible to com~ 
be # prehend them. But affairs cannot, must not rernain on that footing: 
vé MM ! shall charitably suppose, that some infamous calumniator has belied 
an HF me to you. But, in that case, it is your duty, and, I am persuaded}:it 
‘al 7 will‘be your inclination, to give me an opportunity of detecting hiffi, 
1Y B® and of justifying myself; which can only be done by your menitiofitig: 
the particulars of which Iam accused. You say, that I myself kriow* 
that I have been false to you; but I say it loudly atid will'say it to’the 
whole world, that I know the contrary; that I know my friendship’ 
tswards you has been unbounded and uninterrupted ; and that though 
I have given you instances of it, which have been universally remark+ 
e, i cd both in France and England, the public as’ yet are-acquainted only 
d- @ with the smallest part of it. I demand, that you: name to*me thie 
man who dares assert the contrary ; and,- above’ all, T demand that’ 
VOL. VIII: ¥ 
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he shall mention any one particular in which I have been wanting to 
you. You dwe this to me; you owe it to yourself; you owe it to tr uth, 
and honour, and justice, and to every thing deemed sacred among 
men. As an innocent man—for I will not say, as your friend ; I will 
not say, as your benefactor; but I repeat it, as an innocent man, I 
claim the privilege of proving my innocence, and of refuting any scan- 
dalous falsehood which may have been invented against me. Mr. Da- 
venport, to whom I have sent a copy of your letter, and who will read 
this before he delivers it, will, I am confident, second my demand, and 
tell you, that nothing can be more equitabie. Happily I have preserv- 
ed the letter you wrote me after your arrival at Wooton; and you 
there express, in the strogest terms, in terms indeed, too strong, your 
satisfaction in my poor endeavours to serve you. The little epistolary 
intercourse, which afterwards passed between us, has been all employ- 
ed on my side to the most friendly purposes. ‘Tell me, then, what 
has since given you offence. Tell me the man who accuses me. Even 
after you have fulfilled all these conditions to my satisfaction, and toe 
that of Mr. Davenport, you will still have great difficulty to justify 
your employing such outrageous terms towards a man, with whom you 
have been so intimately connected, and who was entitled, on many 
accounts, to have been treated by you with more regai:d and decency. 

‘ Mr. Davenport knows the whole transaction about your pensfon, 
because I thought it necessary that the person who had undertaken 
vour settlement, should be fully acquainted with your circumstances ; 
lest he should be tempted to perform towards you concealed acts of 
generosity, which, if they accidentally came to your knowledge, might 
give you some grounds of offence. - 

¢ I am, sir.” 


In consequence of Mr. Davenport’s interposition, Rousseau 
was prevailed on to write, three weeks afterwards, the follow- 
ing long epistle to ume, which is the more interesting, as it 
contains Rousseau’s statement of facts, and to which are subjoin- 

ed the notes annexed by our historian, 1 in his French pamphtet, 
already mentioned, and inserted in the appendix. 


“ [Vooton, July 10, 1766. 
“ Srr, 

“ T am indisposed, and little in a condition to write ; but you require 
an explanation, and it must be given you. It was your own fault, that 
you had it not long since; but as you did not desire it, I was silent : 
at present you de, and I have sent it. It will be a long one: for this 
T am sorr yi but [ have much to say, and wish not to return hereafter 
to the subject. 

“ T live retired from the world, and am ignorant of What passes in 
it. I have no party, no associate, no intrigue. I am told nothing, and 
I know only what I feel ; but that I well know, as care has been taken 
to make me severely feel. The first care of those who engage in bad 
designs is to secure themselves from legal proofs of detection; it 
would not be very adviseable to seek a remedy againt them at law. 
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The innate conviction of the heart admits of another kind of proof, 
which influences the sentiments of an honest man. You well know 
the basis of mine. 

“« You ask me, with great confidence, to name your accuser. “hat 
accuser, sir, is the only man in the world whose testimony I should 
admit against you: it is yourself. Without. reserve or fear, I shall 
give myself up to the natural frankness of my disposition ; and being 
an enemy to every kind of artifice, I shall speak with the same free- 
dom, as if you were a person in whom I placed,all that contidence 
which I no longer have in you. I will give you a history of the emo- 
tions of my heart, and of what p..Jduced them. While speaking of 
Mr. Hume in the third person, I shall make yourself the judge of what 
I ought to think of him. Notwithstanding the length of my letter, 
I shall pursue no other order than that of my ideas, beginning with the 
premises, and ending with the demonstration, 

“ T qguitted Switzerland, wearied out by the barbarous treatment 
which I had experienced, but which affected only my personal safety, 
while my honour was secure, I was going, as my heart directed me, 
to join lord Marischal, when I received at Strasburgh a most affection- 
ate invitation from Mr. Hume, to go over with him to England. where 
he promised me the most agreeable reception and more tranquillity 
than I had met with. I hesitated some time between my old friend 
and my new one; in this Il was wrong. I preferred the latter, and in 
this was still more 60; but the desire of visiting in person a celebrat- 
ed nation, of which I had heard both so much good and so much ill, 
prevailed. Assured that I was not to lose George Keith, I was flatier- 
ed by the acquisition of David Hume. His great merit, extraordinary 
abilities, and established probity of character, made me desirous of an- 
nexing his friendship to that with which I was honoured by his illus- 
trious countryman. Besides, I gloried not a little in setting an exam- 
ple to men of letters, in a sincere union between two men so different 
in-etheir principles. 

“ Before I had received an invitation from the king of Prussia, and 
Lord Marischal, and while undetermined about the place of my retreat, 
I had requested and obtained, by the interest of my friends, a passport 
from the court of France. I made use of this, and went to Paris to 
join Mr. Hume. He saw, and perhaps saw too much of the favoura- 
ble reception I met with from a great prince, and, I will venture to 
say, from the public. I yielded, as it was my duty, though with 
reluctance, to that ec/at; concluding how far it would excite the envy 
of my enemies. At the same time, I saw, with pleasure, the regard 
which the public entertained for Mr. Hume sensibly increasing 
throughout Paris, on account of the good work he had undertaken with 
respect to me. Doubtless he was affected too; but I know not if it 
was in the same manner as I was. ; 

“* We set out with one of my friends, who came to England almost 
entirely on my account. When we landed at Dover, | was transport- 
ed with the thoughts of having set foot in this land of liberty, under 
the conduct of so celebrated a person; 1 threw my arms round his 
neck, and pressed him to my heart, without speaking a syllable ;. baths 
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ing ‘his checks,.as I kissed them, with tears sufficiently expressive. 
“This was not the only time, nor the most remarkable instance I have 
given him of the effusions of a heart full.of senstbility. I know not 
what he does with the recollection of them, when that happens; but If 
have a notion they must be sometimes troublesome to him. 

Qn our arrival in London, all ranks of people eagerly pressed to 
give me marks oftheir kindness and esteem. Mr. Hume politely pre- 
sented me to every body: and it was natural for me to ascribe to him 
as I did, the best mart of my good reception. My heart was full of 
him: I spoke in his praise to every one; I wrote tothe same purpose 
to all my friends: my attachment to-him gathered new strength every 
day, while his appeared the most affectionate to me: of which he fre- 
quently gave me instances that touched me extremely. That of caus- 
ing my portrait to be painted, however, was not of the number. This 
seemed to me to carry with it too much affectation, and had an air of 
ostentation which by no means pleased me. All this, however, might 
have been easily excusable, if Mr. Hume had been a man apt to throw 
away his money, or had a gallery of pictures, containing the portraits 
of his friends. After all, I freely confess, that, on this head, I may be 
im the wrong. 

* But what appears to me an act of friendship and generosity the 
mnost undoubted and estimable, in a word, the most worthy of Mr. 
Hume, was the care he took to solicit for me of his own accord,a pen- 
sion from the king; to which, most assuredly, [had no right to aspire. 
As I was a witness to the zeal he exerted in that affair, I was greatly 
affected by it. Nothing could flatter me more than a piece of service 
of that nature ; not merely for the sake of interest ; for, too much at- 
tached perhaps to what I actually possess, I am not capable of desir- 
ing what I have not; and as I am able to subsist on my labour and the 
aid of my friends, I covet nothing more. But the honour of wroveret 
testimonies of the goodness, I will not say of so great a monarch, but 
of so good a father, so good a husband, so good a master, so good a 
friend, and, above all, so worthy a man, sensibly affected me; and when 
I considered farther, that the minister who had obtained for me this 

favour, was a living instance of that probity so useful to mankind, and 

so rarely met with in one of his situation, I could not forbear to pride 
myself, at having for my benefactors three men, whom, of all the 
world, I could most desire to have my friends. Thus, so far from re- 
fusing the pension offered me, I only made one condition necessary 
for my acceptance; and that was the consent of a person, whom I 
could not, without neglecting my duty, fail to consult. 

‘© Being honoured with the civilities of all the world, I endeavoured 
to make a proper return. In the mean time, my bad state of health, 
and my custom of living in the country, made my residence in town 
very disagreeable. Immediately country-houses presented themselves 
in plenty ; I had my choice of all the counties of England. Mr. Hume 
took the trouble to receive these proposals, and to represent them to 
me; accompanying me to two or three places in the neighbouring 
counties. I hesitated a good while in my choice, and increased the 
difficulty of determination. At length I fixed on this place, and im- 
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mediatety Mr. Hume settled the affair; all difficulties -vanished, and I 
departed. I arrived at this solitary, convenient, and agreeable habita- 
tion; where the owner of the house superintends every thing, and 
provides every thing ; and where nothing is: wanting. I became tran- 
guil and independent ; and this seemed to be the wished for moment, 
when all my misfortunes were to have an end. On the contrary, it 
was now they began; misfortunes more cruel than any I had. yet ex. 
perienced. 

« Hitherto I have spoken in the fulness .of my ‘heart, and to do jus- 
tice, with the greatest pleasure, to the good offices of Mr. Hume. 
Would to heaven, that what remains for me to say were of the same 
nature! It would never give me pain to speak what would redound to 
his honour; nor is it proper to set a value on benefits till one is ac- 
cused of ingratitude ; and Mr. Hume now accuses me. [ will, there- 
fore, venture to make one observation. In estimating his services by 
the time and pains they cost him, they were of an infinite value, and 
that still more from his good will in their performance; but for the ac- 
tual service they were of to me, it was much more in.appearance than 
in reality. I did not come over as a mendicant to beg my bread in 
England; I broucht the means of subsistence with me. I came merely 
to seek an asylum in a country which Is open to every stranger. [ 
was, besides, not so totally unknown, that even, if I had arrived alone, 
{ should have wanted either assistance or service. If some persons 
have sought my acquaintance for the sake of Mr. Hume, others have 
sought it for my own. Thus when Mr. Davenport, for example, was 
so kind as to offer my present retreat, it was not for the sake of Mr. 
Hume, whom he did not know, and whom he saw only in order to de- 
sire him to make me his obliging proposal. So that when Mr. Hume 
endeavours to alienate from me this worthy man, he seeks to take 
irom me what he did not give me. All the good that has been done me, 
would have been done me nearly the same without him, and perhaps 
better; but the evil would not have been done me: for why should f 
have enemies in England? Why are those enemies the very friends 
of Mr. Hume? Who could have excited their enmity against me? It 
was certainly not I, who knew nothing of them, nor ever saw them in 
my life: I should not have had a single enemy, if I had come to Eng- 
jand alone. 

“J have hitherto dwelt upon public and notorious facts, which, 
from their own nature, and my acknowledgment, have made the 
greatest eclat. ‘Those which are to follow are not only particular, but 
secret, at least, in their cause, and all possible measures have been 
taken to keep the knowledge of them from the public; but as they 
are all well known to the person interested, they will not have the 
less influence towards his own conviction. 

“A very short time after our arrival in London, I observed there an 
absurd change in the minds of. the people regarding me, which soon 
became very apparent. Before I arrived in England, there was not a 
country in Europe in which I had a greater reputation, I might 
indeed venture to say, greater estimation. The public papers were 
full of encomiums on me, and a genera! outcry prevailed against my 
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persecutors. This was the case at my arrival, which was announced 
in the newspapers with triumph: England prided itself in affording 
me refuge, and justly gloried on that occasion in its laws and govern- 
ment. Ona sudden. and without the least assignable cause, this tone 
was changed; and that so speedily and totally, that of all the caprices 
of the public, there never was known any thing more surprising. 
The signal was given in a certain magazine, equally full of follies and 
falsehoods, in which the author, being well informed, or pretending 
to be so, gives me out for the son of a musician. From this time, 1 
was constantly spoken of in the public prints in a very equivocal or 
slighting manner. Every thing that had been published concerning 


my misfortunes was misrepresented, altered, or placed in a wrong” 


light, and always as much as possible to my disadvantage. So far 
was any body from speaking of the reception which it met with at 
Paris, and which had made but too much noise, it was not even sup- 
Mee that I durst have appeared in that city; and one of Mr. Hume’s 
friends was very much surprised when I told him I came through it. 
“ Accustomed as ] had too much been to the inconstancy of the 
public, to be afiected by this instance of it, I could not help being 
astonished, however, at a change so very sudden and general, that not 
one of those who had so much praised me in my absence, appeared, 
now I was present, to think even of my existence. I thought it some- 
thing very odd, that, exactly after the return of Mr. Hume, who has 
so much credit in London, so much influence over the booksellers 
and men of letters, and such great connections with them, his pre- 
sence shou!d produce an effect so contrary to what might have been 
expected; that among so many writers of every kind, not one of his 
friends should show himself to be mine ; while it was easy to be seen, 
that those who spoke of him were not his enemies, since, in noticing 
his public character, they reported that 1 had come threugh I’rance 
under his protection, and by favour of a passport which he had 
obtained of the court; nay, they almost went so far as to insinuate, 
that I came over in his retinue, and at his expense. 
* All this was of little signification, and was only singular; but 
what was much more so, was, that his friends changed their tone 
with me as much as the public.. I shail always take a pleasure in 
saying, that they were still equally solicitous to serve me, and that 
they exerted themselves greatly in my favour; but so far were they 
Jrom showing me the same respect, particularly the gentleman at 
whose house we alighted on our arrival, that he accompanied all his 
actions with discourse so rude, and sometimes so insulting, that one 
would have thought he had taken an occasion to oblige me, merely to 
have a right to express his contempt. His brother, who was at first 
very polite and obliging, altered his behaviour with so little reserve, 
that he would hardly deign to speak a single word to me, even in 
their own house, in return to a civil salutation, or to pay any of those 
eivilities which are usually paid in hike circumstances to strangers. 
Nothing new had happened, however, except the arrival of J. J. Rous- 
seau and David Hume; and certainly the cause of these alterations 
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did not come from me, unless indeed too great a portion of simplicity, 
discretion, and modesty be the cause of offence in England. 

“« As to Mr. Hume, he was so far from assuming such a disgusting 
tone, that he gave in to the other extreme. I have always looked 
upon flatterers with an eye of suspicion; and he was so full of all kinds 
ef flattery, that he even obliged me, when I could bear it no longer, 
to tell him my sentiments on that head. His conduct was such as te 
render few words necessary; yet I could have wished he had some- 
times substituted, in place of such gross encomiums, the style of a 
friend; but I never found in his language any thing which savoured 
of true friendship, not even in his manner of speaking of me to others 
in my presence. One would have thought that, in endeavouring to 
procure me patrons, he strove to deprive me of their good will; that 
he sought rather to have me assisted than beloved; and I have been 
sometimes surprised at the rude turn he has given to my behaviour 
before people, who might not unreasonably have taken offence at it. An 


example will explain this. Mr. Penneck, of the museum, a friend of 


lord Marischal, and pastor of a parish where they wished me to re- 


side, came to see us. Mr. Hume made my excuses, while I myself 


was present, for not having paid him a visit. ‘ Doctor Maty,’ said 
he, ‘invited us to the museum on Thursday, where M. Rousseau 
should have seen you; but he chose rather to go with Mrs. Garrick 
to the play ; we could not do both the same day.’ You will confess, 
sir, this was a strange method of recommending me to Mr. Penneck. 

“I know not what Mr. Hume might say of me in private to his 
acquaintances, but nothing was more extraordinary than their beha- 
viour to me, even by his own confession, and even often through his 
own means. Although my purse was not empty, and I needed not 
that of any other person, as he very well knew; yet any one would 
have thought, that I was come over to subsist at the expense of the 
public, and that nothing more was to be done than to give me alms 
in such a manner as to save me a little embarrassment. I must own, 
that this constant and insolent piece of affectation was one of those 
things which made me averse to reside in London. This certainly is 


not the footing on which a man should be introduced in England, if 


there be a design of procuring him ever so little respect; but this 
display of charity may admit of a more favourable interpretation, and 
I consent it should. ‘To proceed. 


“ At Paris was published a fictitious letter from the king of Prussia,. 


addressed to me, and replete with the most cruel malignity. I learned 
with surprise, that the publisher of it was one Mr. Walpole, ‘a friend 
of Mr. Hume. I asked him, if it was true; but in answer to this 
question, he asked me from whom I had the information. A moment 
before he had given me a card for this same Mr. Walpole, for the 
purpose of prevailing on him to bring over some papers of mine from 
Paris, which I wanted to have by a safe hand. 

“ I was informed that the son of that quack Fronchin, my most mor- 
tal enemy, was not only the friend of Mr. Hume, and under his pro- 
tection, but that they both lodged in the same house; and when Mr. 
Hume found that I knew this, he imparted it in confidence to me ; 
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assuring me ‘that the son by no means resembled the father. I lodged 
a-few nights myself, together with my governante, in the same house; 
and from the air and coldness with ‘which we were received by the 


Jandladies, who are his friends, I judged in what manner either Mr.- 


Hume, or that man, who, as he said, was by no means like his-father;’ 
must have spoken to them both of her and me. 

. “ Allthese facts put together, added toa certain appearance of things 
on the whole, insensibly gave me an uneasiness, which I rejected with 
liorror. in the mean time, the letters I wrote did not come to hand; 
those I received had often been opened , and ail went through the 
hands of Mr. Hume. If at any time a letter escaped him, he could 
not conceal his eagerness to see it. One evening in particular I re- 
member a circumstance of this kind, which greatly struck me. After 
supper, as we were sitting silent by the fire-side, I caught his eyes 
intently fixed on mine, as indeed happened: very often; and that ina 
manner of which it is difficult to give an idea. At that time he cave 
me a stedfast, piercing look, mingled with a sneer, which greatly dis- 
turbed me. ‘Fo get rid of my embarrassment, I endeavoured to look 
full at him-in my turn; but, in fixing my eyes upon his, I felt the 
most inexpressible terror, and was soon obliged to turn them away. 
The speech and phystognomy of the good David is that of an honest 
man; but where, great God! did this honest nian borrow those eyes 
which he fixes on his friends? 

“ The impression of this look: remained with me; and gave me much 
uneasiness. My trouble increased-even to a degree of fainting; and 
if I had not been relieved by a‘tiood of tears I must have been suffoca- 
ted.- Presently after this | was seized with the most violent remorse ; 
1 even despised myself; till; at length; in a transport. which I still re- 
member with delight, I sprang on his‘neck, and embraced him eager- 
ly ; while almost choaked with sobbing, and bathed in tears, I cried out, 
in broken accents, -Vo, 70, David Hume cannot be treacherous ; if he 
be not the best of men, he must be the éasest. David Hume politely 
returned my embraces, and gently tapping me on the back, repeated 
several times, in a placid tone, Why, what, my dear sir! Nav, my dear 
sir! Oh! my dear sir! He said nothing more. I felt my heart yearn 
within me. We went to bed;-and I set-out the next day for the coun- 
try. 

“ Arrived at this agreeable asylum, to which I have traveiled so far 
in search of repose, I ought to find it in a retired, convenient, and pleas- 
ant habitation ; the master of which, a man of understanding and worth, 
spares in nothing to render my residence agreeable. But what repose 
can be tasted in‘life, when the heart is agitated’ Aificted with the 
most cruel uncertainty, and ignorant what to think of a man whom I 
ou ht to love, I sought to get rid of the fatal doubt, by placing confi- 
dence in‘ my benefac tor. For from what inconceivable caprice should 
he display so much apparent zeal for my happiness, and, at the same 
time, entertain secret designs against my honour ? Among the obser- 
vations which disturbed me, each fact was in itself ofno great moment; 
it was*their concurrence that was surprising; yet I thought, perhaps, : 
that’ Mr:-Hume, informed of other facts of which I-wasignerant, could 
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have given me a satisfactory solution of them, if we had come to an ex- 
planation. ‘The only inexplicable thing was, that he refused to come 
to such an explanation ; ; which both his honour and his friendship for 
me rendered equally necessary. 1 perceived there was something in 
the affair which I did not comprehend, and which I earnestly wished 
toknow. Before I came to an absolute determination, therefore, with 
regard to him, I was desirous of making a last effort, and to write him 
with a view to try to recover him,if he had permitted himself to be se- 
duced by my enemies, or to prev ail on him to explain himself one way 
or other. Accordingly 1 wrote him a letter, which he ought to have 
found very natural, if he were guilty; but very extraordinary, if he 
were innocent. For what could be more extraordinary than a letter 
full of gratitude for his services, and, at the same time, of distrust of 
his sentiments ; and in which, placing, as it were, his actions on one 
side, and his sentiments on the other, instead of speaking of the proofs 
ef friendship he had given me, I besought him to love me, for the 
good he had done me. I did not take the precaution to preserve a 
copy of this letter; but as he has done so, let him produce it; and who- 
ever reads it, and sees in it a man labouring under a secret trouble, 
which he is desirous of expressing, but is afraid to do so, will, I am 
persuaded, be curious to know what eclaircissement it produced, es- 
pecially after the preceding scene. None: absolutely none. Mr. 
Hume contented himself, in his answer, with telling me the obliging 
ofiices Mr. Davenport proposed to do for me. As for the rest, he said 
not a word on the principal subject of my letter, nor on the situation of 
my heart, of the distress of which he could not be ignorant. I was 
more struck with this silence, than I had been with his phlegm dur- 
ing our last conversation. IJ was wrong: this silence was very natu- 
ral after the other, and was no more than I ought to have expected. 
For when one has ventured to declare to a man’s face, J am temfited 
to believe you a traitor, and he has not the curiosity to ask you for 
what, it may be depended on he will never have any such curiosity as 
long as he lives: and it is easy to judge of this man from these slight 
indications 

“ After the receipt of his letter, which was long delayed, I deter- 
mined to write to him no more. Soon after, every thing served to 
confirm me in the resolution to break off all farther correspondence 
with him. Curious to the last degree concerning the minutest cir- 
cumstance of my afiairs, he was not content to learn them of me in 
our conversations ; but, as, I learned, never let slip an opportunity of 
being alone with my governante, to interrogate her even importunates 
ly concerning my occupations, my resources, my friends, my acquaint- 
ances, their names, situations, places of abode ; nay, with the most 
Jesuitical address, he would ask the same questions of us separately. 
One ought undoubtedly to interest one’s-self in the affairs of a friend ; 
but one ought to be satisfied with what he thinks proper to tell of them, 
especially when people are so frank and confiding as Iam. Indeed all 
this petty inquisitiveness is very little becoming a philosopher. 

“ About the same time I received two other letters which had been 
opened. The one from Mr. Boswell, the seal of which was in so 
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bad a condition, that Mr. Davenport, when he received it, made the 
same remark to Mr. Hume’s servant. The other was from M. d’Iver- 
nois, in Mr. Hume’s packet:. it had been sealed up again by means 
ef a hot iron, which, being awkwardly applied, had burnt the paper 
round the impression. On this I wrote to Mr. Davenport, and de- 
sired him to take charge of all letters which might be sent to me, 
and to trust none of them in any body’s hands, under any pretext 
whatever. -I know not whether Mr. Davenport, who certainly was 
far from thinking that precaution regarded Mr. Hume, shewed him 
my letter; but | know that Mr. Hume had every reason to think he 
had lost my confidence, and that he proceeded nevertheless in his 
usual manner, without troubling himself about the recovery of it. 

“ But what was to become of me, when | saw, in the public papers, 
the pretended letter of the king of Prussia, which I had never before 
seen; that fictitious letter, printed in French and English, given for 
genuine, even with the signature of the king, and in which I recog- 
nized the pen of M.d’Alembert as certainly as if I had seen him 
write it. 

“ In a moment, a ray of light discovered to me the secret cause of 
that touching and sudden change in the English public respecting 
me; and I saw that the plot, which was put in execution at London, 
had been laid in Paris. 

‘ M. d’Alembert, another intimate friend of Mr. Hume, had been. 
long my secret enemy, and lay in watch for opportunities to injure 
me without exposing himself. He was the only person among the 
men of letters, of my old acquaintance, who did not come to see me, 
or send their civilities during my last journey through Paris; | knew 
his secret disposition, but I gave myself very little trouble about it, 
contenting myself with occasionally apprising my friends of it. I re- 
member, that being asked about him one day by Mr. Hume, who al- 
terwards asked my governante the same question ; J told him that M. 
d’Alembert was a cunning, artful man. He contradicted me with a 
warmth that surprised me; who did not then know that they stood 
so well with each other, and that it was his own cause he defended. 

“ The perusal of the letter above-mentioned alarmed me a good 
deal, when, perceiving that I had been brought over to England in 
consequence of a project which began to be put in execution, but of 
the end of which I was ignorant, I felt the danger without knowing 
where it was, or on whom to rely. I then recollected four terrifying 
words which Mr. Hume had made use of, and of which I shall speak 
hereafter. What could be thought of a paper in which my misfor- 
tunes were imputed to me as acrime, which tended, in the midst of 
my distress, to deprive me of the compassion of the world, and, to 
render its eilect still more cruel, pretended to have been written by 
a prince who had afforded me protection? What could I divine 
would be the consequence of such a beginning? The people in Eng- 
land read the public papers, and are in no wise prepossessed in favour 
offoreigners. Even a coat, cut in a different fashion from their own, 
is suflicient to excite their ill-humour. What then had not a poor 
stranger to expect in his rural walks, the only pleasures of his life, 
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when the good people were persuaded he was fond of being pelted 
with stones? Doubtless they would be ready enough to contribute to 
his favourite amusement. But my concern, my profound and cruel 
concern, the bitterest indeed I ever felt, did not arise from the danger 


to which I was exposed. [I had braved too many others to be much, 


moved by that. The treachery of a false friend to which | had fallen 
a prey, was the circumstance that filled my too susceptible heart 
with deadly sorrow. Inthe impetuosity of its first emotions, of which 
I never yet was master, and of which my enemies have artfully taken 
the advantage, I wrote several letters full of distress, in which I did 
not disguise either my uneasiness or indignation. 

“ [ have, sir, so many things to mention, that I forget half of them 
by the way. For instance, a narrative in form of a letter, on my mode 
of living at Montmorency, was given by the booksellers to Mr. Hume, 
who shewed it me. Iagreed to its being printed, and Mr. Hume un- 
dertook the care of editing it; but it never appeared. I had brought 
over with me a copy of the letters of M. du Peyrou, containing a 
relation of the treatment I had met with at Neutchatel. I gave them 
into the hands of the same booksellers at their own request, to have 
them translated and reprinted. Mr. Hume charged himself with 
the care of them; but they never appeared. ‘lhe supposititious let- 
ter of the king of Prussia, and its translation, had no sooner made 
their appearance, than I immediately comprehended why the other 
pieces had been suppressed, and I wrote as much to the booksellers, 
I wrote several other letters also, which probably were handed about 
London: till at length I employed the credit of a man of quality and 
merit, to insert a declaration of the imposture in the public papers. 
In this declaration I concealed no part of my extreme concern ; nor 
did I in the Jeast disguise the cause. 

‘‘ Hitherto Mr. Hume seems to have walked in darkness. You 
will soon see him appear in open day, and act without disguise. We 
have ‘only to act ingenuously towards cunning people: sooner or later 
they will infallibly betray themselves. 

“ When this pretended letter from the king of Prussia was first 
published in London, Mr. Hume, who certainly knew that it was fic- 
titious, as I had told him so, said nothing of the matter; he did not 
write to me, but was totally silent; and did not even think of making 
any declaration of the truth, in favour of his absent friend. It an- 
swered his purpose better to let the report take its course, as he did. 

“ Mr. Hume having been my conductor into England, was in a 
manner my protector and patron. If it were natural in him to under 
take my defence, it was not less so, that, when I had a public protes- 
tation to make, I should address myself to him, but having already 
ceased writing to him, I had no wish.to renew our correspondence. I 
addressed myself therefore to another person. ‘This was the first 
slap on the face I gave my patron. He felt nothing of it. 

“‘ In saying that the letter was fabricated at Paris, it was of very 
little consequence to me whether it was understood particularly of M. 
d’Alembert, or of Mr. Walpole, whose name he borrowed on the oc- 
casion. Butin adding that what afflicted and tere my heart was, that 
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the impostor had got his accomplices in England, I expressed myself 
very clearly to their friend, who was in London, and was desirous of 
passing for mine. For certainly he was the only person in England, 
whose hatred could afflict and rend my heart. ‘This was the second 
slap of the face I gave my patron. He felt nothing of it. 

* On the contrary, he maliciously pretended, that my affliction. 
arose solely from the publication of the above letter, in order to make 
me pass for a vain man, who was excessively affected by satire. 
Whether I am vain or not, certain it is I was mortally afflicted: he 
knew it, and yet wrote me not a word. ‘To this affectionate friend, 
who had so much at heart the filling of my purse, it gave little trouble 
to think that my heart was bleeding with sorrow. 

“ Another piece appeared soon alter, in the same papers, by the au- 
thor of the former, and still, if possible, more cruel, in which the 
writer could not disguise his rage at the reception I met with at Paris. 
This, however, did not affect me; it told me nothing new. Libels may 
take their course without giving me any emotion; and the inconstant 
public may amuse themselves as long as they please with the subject. 
This is not an affair of conspirators, who, bent on the destruction of 
my honest fame, are determined by some means or other to effect it: 
it was necessary to change the battery. 

“ The affair of the pension was not determined. It was not difficult, 
however, for Mr. Hume to obtain its setthement, from the humanity 
of the minister and the generosity of the prince. He was charged 
with informing me of it, and he did so. This, I must confess, was 
one of the most critical moments of my life. How much did it cost 
me todo my duty. My preceding engagements, the necessity of 
shewing a due respect for the goodness of the king, the honour of 
being the object of his attentions and those of his minister, with the 
desire of shewing how sensible I was of both, and the advantage of 
being made a little more easy in circumstances in the decline of life, 


surrounded as I was by enemies and evils; in fine, the embarrass-. ° 


ment I was under to find a decent excuse for declining a benefit al- 
ready half accepted: all these together made the necessity of that 
refusal very difficult and cruel; for necessary it was, else I should 
have been one of the basest of mankind to have voluntarily laid my- 
gelf under an obligation to a man who had betrayed me. 

«I did my duty, though not without reluctance. I wrote imme- 
diately to general Conway, and, in the most civil and respectful man- 
ner possible, without giving an absolute refusal, excused myself from 
accepting the pension for the present. 

‘Mr. Hume had been the negociator of this affair, and the only 
person who had spoke of it. Yet I not only did not give him any an- 
swer, though it was he who wrote to me on the subject, but did not 
even so much as mention him in my letter to general Conway. This 
was the third slap on the face I gave my patron; which, if he does 
not feel, it is certainly his own fault: he can feel nothing. 

“ My letter was not clear, nor could it. be so to general Conway, 
who did not know the motives of my refusal ; but it was very plain te 
Mr. Hume, who knew them but too well. He nevertheless pre- 
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tended to be deceived as well with regard to the cause of my discon- 
tent, as to that of my declining the pension ; and in a letter he wrote 
me on the occasion, gave me to understand that the king’s goodness 
might be continued towards me, if I would re-consider the affair of 
the pension. Ina word, he seemed determined, at all events, to re- 
main still my patron, in spite of my teeth. You will imagine, sir, he 
did net expect my answer ; and he had none. 

“ Much about this time, for I do not exactly know the date, nor is 
such precision necessary, appeared a letter from M. de Voltaire to 
me, with an English translation, which still improved on the original. 
The noble object of this ingenious performance was to draw on me 
the contempt and hatred of the people among whom I was come to 
reside. I made not the least doubt that my dear patron was one of 
the instruments of its publication; particularly when I saw that the 
writer, in endeavouring to alienate from me those who might render 
my life agreeable, had omitted the name of him who brought me over. 
He doubtless knew that it was superfluous, and that with regard to 
him, nothing more was necessary to be said. ‘The omission of his 
name so impoliticly in this letter, recalled to my mind, what Tacitus 
says of the picture of Brutus, omitted in a funeral solemnity, viz. 
that every body took notice of the circumstance, merely because the 
picture was not there. 

“ Mr. Hume then is not mentioned, but he lives and converses 
with people that were, mentioned. It is well known, that his friends 
are all my enemies,—the Fronchins, d’Alemberts, and Voltaires: but 
it is much worse in London, for here I have no enemies but what are 
his friends. For why, indeed, should I have any other? Why should 
I have even these? What have I done to lord Littleton, whom I don’t 
even know? What have I done to Mr. Walpole, of whom I know as 
little? What do they know of me, except that I am unfortunate, 
and the friend of their friend Hume? What can he have said to 
them, for it is only through him they know me? I can very well ima- 
gine that, considering the part ‘he has to play, he does not unmask 
himself to every body; for then he would be disguised to nobody. I 
can very well imagine that he does not speak of me to general Con- 
way, or the duke of Richmond, as he does in his private conversations 
with Mr. Walpole, and his secret correspondence with M. d’Alem- 
bert; but let any one observe the clue which has been unravelled at 
London since my arrival, and it will easily be seen whether Mr. Hume 
does not hold the principal thread. 

“ At length the moment arrived when it was thought proper to 
strike the great blow; the effect of which was prepared by a new 
satirical piece, published in the newspapers. Had there remained in 
me the least doubt, it would have been impossible to have harboured 
it after perusing this piece, as it contained facts unknown to any body 
but Mr. Hume, though exaggerated, it is true, in order to render 
them odious to the public. 

“ It was said in this paper that my door was open to the rich and 
shut to the poor. Where is the man who knows when my door was 
open or shut, except Mr. Hume, with whom I lived, and by whom 
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every body was introduced that I saw? I will except one great pers 
sonage, whom I gladly received without knowing him, and whom I 
should still have more gladly received if | had known him. It was 
Mr. Hume who told me his name, when he was gone; on which 
information I was really chagrined, that, as he deigned to mount up 
- pair of stairs, he was not received in the first floor. 

* As to the poor I have nothing to say. I was constantly desirous 
of seeing less company; but, unwilling to dispiease any one, I suf- 
fered mnyself to be directed by Mr. Hume, and received every body 
he introduced, without distinc tion, whether rich or poor. 

It is said in the same piece, that I received my relations very 
coldly, ot to say any thing worse. ‘This general charge relates to 
my having once received with some indifference the only relation I 
have out of Geneva, and that in the presence of Mr. Hume. It 
must necessarily be either Mr. Hume, or this relation, who furnished 
that piece of intelligence. Now, my cousin, whom I have always 
known for a friendly relative, and a worthy man, is incapable of fur. 
nishing materials for public satires azainst me. Besides, his situation 
in life confining him to the conversation of persons in trade, he has 
no connexion with men of letters, or paragraph-writers, and still less 
with satirists; so that the article could not come from him. At the 
worst, can [ help thinking that Mr. Hume must have endeavoured to 
take advantage of what he said; and that he construed it in a way the 
most favourab!e to his own purpose? It is not improper to add, that 
after my rupture with Mr. Hume, I wrote an account of it to my 
cousin. 

“‘ In fine, it is said in the same paper, that I am apt to change my 
friends. No great subtilty is necessary to comprehend what this 

reflection was preparative to. 

“* But let us inguire into.facts. I have preserved some very valu- 

able and solid friends for twenty-five or thirty vears. I have others 
whose friendship is of a later date, but no less firm: and if I live, I 
may preserve them still longer. I have not found, indeed, the same 
security in general among those friendships I have made with men 
of Ictters. Ihave for this reason sometimes changed them, and shall 
always change them when they appear suspicious; for I am deter- 
mined never to have friends by way of ceremony ; I wish to have 
them on!y with a view to show them my affection. 

“ Tf ever I was fully and clearly convinced of any thing, I am con- 
vinced that Mr. Hume furnished the materials for the above paper. 
What is still more, I have not only this absolute conviction, but it is 
very clear to me that Mr. Hume intended I should: for how could it 
be supposed that a man of his subtilty would expose himself thus, if 
he had wished to conceal himself?——What was his design in it? 
Nothing is more clear. It was to raise my resentment to the highest 
pitch, that he might, with greater eclat, strike the blow he was pre- 
paring to give me. He knew, that, to make me commit a number of 
absiirdities, he had nothing more to do than to put me in a passion. 
We are now arrived at the critical moment, which i is to show whether 
he reasoned well or ill. 
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++ It is necessary to have all the presence of mind, all the phlegm 
‘and resolution of Mr. Hume, to be able to take the part he took, after 
all that had passed between us. In the embarrassnent ] was under, 
in writing to general Conway, I could make use only of obscure ex- 
pressions ; to which Mr. Hume, in quality of my friend, gave what 
interpretation he pleased. Pretending therefore, that he knew very 
well to the contrary, that it was the circumstance of secrecy which 
gave me uneasiness, he obtained the promise of the general to encdea- 
your to remove it; and then this stoical and truly unfeeling man 
wrote to me the most friendly letter, in which he informed me that 
he was exerting his endeavours to remove this cause ; but that before 
any thing could be done, it was necessary to know whether I would 
accept without that condition, in order to expose his majesty lo a 
second refusal. 

“ This was the decisive moment, the end and object of all his 
Jabours. An answer was required: he would have it. To prevent 
effectually my neglect of it, he sent to Mr. Davenport a duplicate of 
his letter; and not content with that precaution, wrote me word, in 
another billet, that he could not possibly stay any longer in London 
to serve me. I was giddy with amazement, on reading this note. 
Never in my life did I meet with any thing so unaccountable. 

“ At length he obtained from me the so much desired answer, and 
began presently to triumph. Already, in writing to Mr. Davenport, 
he had treated me as a brutal man, and a monster of ingratitude. 
But he wanted to do still more. He thinks his measures well taken, 
and no proofs can be made to appear against him. He demands an 
explanation: he shall have it, and here it is. 

“ That last stroke was a master-piece. He himself proves every 
thing, and that beyond reply. 

“ I will suppose, though by way of impossibility, that my com- 
plaints against Mr. Hume never reached his ears; that he knew 
nothing of them ; but was as perfectly ignorant of them, as if he had 
no cabal with those who are acquainted with them,—as con:pletely as 
if he had resided all the while in China. Yet our behaviour to each 
other ; the last striking words which I said to him in London; the 
letter which followed replete with fears and anxiety ; my persevering 
silence, more expressive than words; my public and bitter complaints 
with regard to the letter of M.d’Alembert; my letter to the minister, 
who did not write to me, in answer to that which Mr. Hume wrote to 
me himself, and in which I did not mention him; and in fine my 
refusal, without deigning to address myself to him, to acquiesce in 
an affair which he had managed in my favour, with my own privity, 
and without any opposition on my part; all this must have spoken in 
a very forcible manner, I will not say to any person of the least sensi- 
bility, but to every man of common sense. | 

“ Stranyre, that after I had broken off all correspondence with him 
for three months; after I had made no answer to any of his letters, 
however important the subject of it, surrounded as 1 was by.both 
public and private marks of that affiiction which his infidelity occa- 
sioned,—this man, of so penetrating a genius when he pleases, and 
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yet sodull as if by nature; should see nothing, feel nothing, be moved 
at nothing ; but without one word of complaint, justification, or expla- 
-nation, should continue to give the most striking marks of his good 
will to serve me, in spite of myscl{! He wrote to me affectionately, 
that he could not stay any ionger in London to do me service; as if 
we had agreed that he should stay there for thgt purpose! This blind- 
ness, this insensibility, this obstinacy, are not in nature ; they must be 
accounted for from other motives. Let us set his behaviour in a still 
clearer light; for this is the decisive point. 

“ Mr. lume must necessarily have acted in this affair, either as 
one of the first or last of mankind. There is no medium. It remains 
to determine which of the two it is. 

“ Could Mr. Hume, after so many instances of disdain on my part, 
have still the astonishing generosity to persevere sincerely in serving 
me? He knew it was impossible for me to accept his good offices, 
while I entertained for him such sentiments as I had conceived. He 
had himself avoided an explanation. So that to serve me without 
justifying himself, would have been to render his services useless ; 
this, therefore, was no generosity. 

* Ifhe supposed that in such circumstances I should have accepted 
his services, he must have believed me to have been a villain. It was 
then in behalf of a man whom he supposed to be a scoundrel, that he 
so warmly solicited a pension from his majesty. Can any thing be 
imagined more extravagant ! 

“ But, suppose that Mr. Hume, constantly pursuing his plan, should 
only have said to himself, This is the moment for its execution: for, 
by pressing Rousseau to accept the pension, he will be reduced either 
to accept or refuse it. If he accepts it, I shall, with the proofs ] have 
in hand against him, be able completely to disgrace him: if he re- 
fuses after having accepted it, he will have no pretext, but must give 
. areason for such refusal. This is what I expect: if he accuses me, 
he is ruined. 

“If, I say, Mr. Hume reasoned with himself in this manner, he 
did what was consistent with his plan, and in that case very natural. 
Indeed, this is the only way in which his conduct in the afiair can be 
explained, for upon any other supposition, it is inexplicable: if this 
be not demonstrable, nothing ever was. 

“ The critical situation in which he had now reduced me, recalled 
strongly to my mind the four words which I mentioned above, and 
which [ heard him say and repeat, at a time when I did not compre- 
hend their full force. It was the first night after our departure from 
Paris. We slept in the same chamber, when, during the night, I 
heard him several times cry out with great vehemence, in the French 
language, Ihave you, Rousseau. 1 know not whether he was awake 
or asleep. 

“ The expression was remarkable in the mouth of a man, who is 
too well acquainted with the French language to be mistaken with 
regard to the force or choice of words. I took these words, however, 
and I could not then take them otherwise than in a favourable sense, 
although the tone of voice indicated this less than the expression. It 
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¥as indeed a tone of which it is impossible for me to give any idea; 
but it corresponded exactly with those terrible looks I have before 
mentioned. At every repetition of these words I was seized with a 
shuddering and horror I couid not resist; though a monient’s recol- 
lection restored me, and made me smile at my terror. The next 
day, all this was so pertectly obliterated, that | did not even once 
think of it during my stay in London and its neighbourhood. It was 
not till my arrival in this place, that so many things have contributed 
to recal these words to my mind; and indeed recal them every 
moment. 

“ These words, the tone of which dwells on my heart, as if I had 
but just heard them; the long and fatal looks so frequently cast on 
me: the patting me on the back, with the repetition of my dear sir, 
in answer to my suspicions of his being a traitor: all this affects me 
to such a degree, after what preceded, that the recollection, had I 
no other cause, would be sufficient to prevent all return of confi- 
dence: not a night indeed passes but | think I hear, J fave you, Rous- 
seau, ring in my years, as if he had just pronouced them. 

“ Yes, Mr. Hume, I know you Agave me; but that only by mere 
externals: you have me in the public opinion and judgment of man- 
kind. You have my reputation, and perhaps my security. The 
general prepossession isin your favour; it will be very easy for you to 
make me pass for the monster you have begun to represent me; and 
I already see the barbarous exultation of my implacable enemies. 
The public will no longer spare me, and without any further inquiry; 
every body is on the side of those who have conferred favours, be~ 
cause each is desirous to attract the same good offices, by displaying 
a sensibility of the obligation. I foresee readily the consequences of 
all this, particularly in the country to which you have conducted me; 
and where, being without friends and a stranger to every body, I lie 
almost entirely at your mercy. ‘The sensible part of mankind, how- 
ever, will comprehend that I must have been so far from seeking this 
affair, that nothing more terrible could possibly have happened to 
me in my present situation. They will perceive that nothing but my 
invincible aversion to all kind of falsehood, and the impossibility of 
my professing a regard for a person who had forfeited it, could have 
prevented dissimulation on my part, at a time when my interests 
made it, on so many accounts, alaw. But the sensible part of man- 
kind are few in number, nor do they make a noise in the world. 

“ Yes, Mr. Hume, you fave me, by all the ties of this life; but you 
have no power over my probity or my fortitude, which being inde- 
pendent either of you or of mankind, I will preserve in spite of you. 
Think not to frighten me with the fortune that awaits me. I know 
the opinions of mankind. I am accustomsd to their injustice, and 
have learned to care little about it. If you have taken your resolu- 
tion, as I have reason to believe you have, be assured mine is also 
taken. Iam feeble indeed in body, but my strength of mind was 
Never greater. Viankind may say and do what they please. It is of 
little consequence to me; but it is of consequence to me, that E 
should end as I have begun ; that I should maintain my rectitude and 
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candouf to the end, whatever may happen; and that I should have 
no cause to reproach myself either with meanness in adversity, or 
insolence in prosperity. Whatever disgrace may attend, or misfor- 
tune threaten me, I am prepared. Though I am to be pitied, | am 
much less so than you; and all the revenge I shall take on you, is, to 
ieave you the tormenting consciousness of being obliged, in spite of 
yourself, to respect the unfortunate person you have oppressed. 

“In concluding this letter, I am surprised at my having been able 


to write it. Ifit were possible to die with grief, every line was suffi- | 


cient to kill me. Every circumstance of the affair is equally incom- 
prehensible. Such conduct as yours is not in nature: it is contradic- 
tory, and yet it is demonstrable. On each side of me there is an 
abyss, and I am lost in one or the other. 

“ If you are guilty, Iam the most unfortunate of mankind; if you 
are innocent, I am the most culpable. You even make me desire to 
be that contemptible object. Yes, the situation to which you see me 
reduced, prostrate at your feet, crying out for mercy, and doing every 
thing to obtain it; publishing aloud my own unworthiness, and paying 
the most marked homage to your virtues, would be to my heart a 
state of ;oy and genial emotion, after the state of restraint and morti- 
fication into which you have plunged me. 

“ J have but one word more to say. If you are guilty, write to 
me no more: it would be superfluous, for certainly you could not 
deceive me. If you are innocent, deign to justify yourself. I know 
my duty ; I love, and shall always love it, however difficult and severe. 
There is no state of abjection from which a heart, not formed for it, 
may not recover. Once again, I say, if you are innocent, deign to 
justify yourself; if you are not, adieu for ever. 

“ Jean Jacques Rousseau.” 


After hesitating some time whether he should make any reply 
to this strange memorial, Hume at last resolved to write to 
Rousseau, as follows : 


Lisle-street, Leicester-fields, July 22, 1766. 
“ Sir, 

“ T shail only answer one article of your long letter: it is that 
which regards the conversation we had the evening before your de- 
parture. Mr. Davenport had contrived a good-natured artifice, to 
make you believe that a retour chaise was ready to set out for Woo- 
ton ; and I believe he caused an advertisement to be put in the papers, 
im order the better to deceive you. His purpose only was to save you 
some expenses in the journey, which I thought a laudable project; 
though I had no hand either in contriving or conducting it. You 
entertained, however, a suspicion of his design, while we were sitting 
alone by my fire-side; and you reproached me with concurring in it. 
I endeavoured to pacify you, and to divert the discourse; but to no 
purpose. You sat sullen, and was either silent, or made me very pcev- 
ish answers. At last you rose up, and took a turn or two about the 
room ; when all of a sudden, and to my gréat surprise, you clapped 
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yourself on my knee, threw your arms about my neck, kissed me 
with seeming ardour, and bedewed my face with tears. You ex- 
claimed, ¢ My dear friend, can you ever pardon this folly! After all 
the pains you have taken to serve me, after the numberless instances 
of friendship you have given me, here I reward you with this ill- 
humour and sullenness' But your forgiveness of me will be a new 
instance of your friendship ; and I hope you will find at bottom, that 
my heart is not unworthy of it.’ | 

“| was very much affected, I own; and I believe a very tender 
scene passed between us. You added, by way of compliment no 
doubt, that though I had many better titles to recommend me to 
posterity, yet perhaps my uncommon attachment to a poor unhappy 
and persecuted man would not be altogether overlooked. 

“ This incident was somewhat remarkable; and it is impossible 
that either you or TI could so soon have forgot it. But you have had 
the assurance to tell me the story twice, in a manner so different, or 
rather so opposite, that when I persist, as I do, in this account, it 
necessarily follows that either you are, or I am, a liar. You imagine, 
perhaps, that because the incident passed privately without a witness, 
the question will lie between the credibility of your assertion and 
of mine. But you shall not have this advantage or disadvantage, 
which ever you please to term it. I shall produce against you other 
proofs, which will put the matter beyond controversy. 

* First, you are not aware. that I have a letter under your hand, 
which is totally irreconcileable with your account, and confirms mine. 


“ Secondly, I told the story the next day, or the day after, to Mr. 
Davenport, with a view of preventing any such good-natured artifices 


for the future. He surely remembers it. 

“ Thirdly, as I thought the story much to your honour, I told it to 
several of my triends here. I even wrote an account of it to Mad. de 
Boufflers at Paris. I believe no one will image that I was prepar- 
ing before-hand an apology, in case of a rupture with you; which, 
of all human events, I should then have thought the most incredible, 
especially as we were separated almost for ever, and I still continued 
to render you the most essential services. 

“ Fourthly, the story, as [ tell it, is consistent and rational: there 
is not common sense in your account. What! because sometimes, 
when absent in thought (a circumstance common enough with men 
whose minds are intensely occupied), I have a fixed look or stare, 
you suspect me to be a traitor, and you have the assurance to tell me 
of such black and ridiculous suspicions! For you do not even pretend 


that before you left London you had any other solid grounds of sus- 


picion against me. 

“ I shall enter into no detail with regard to your letter: you your- 
self well know, that all the other articles of it are without foundation. 
I shall only add in general, that I enjoyed about a month ago, an 
uncommon pleasure, in thinking that, in spite of many difficulties, I 
had, by assiduity and care, and even beyond my most sanguine expec- 


tations, provided for your repose, honour, and fortune. But that - 


pleasure was soon embittered, by finding that you-had voluntarily and 
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wantonly thrown away all those advantages, and was become the de- 
clared enemy of your own repose, fortune, and honour: I cannot be 
Surprised alter this that you are my enemy. Adieu, and for ever. 


*-2). "Ei 


Not content with writing this exculpatory letter, Mr. Hume 
called on Mr. Horace Walpole, to state publicly the concern he 
had in the affair; and an epistolary correspondence took place 
between these two gentlemen, which nearly terminated in an opea 


rupture. 
“Mr. Hume to Mr. Walpole 


“ Dear Sir, 


“When I came home last night, I found on my table a very long 
letter from d’Alembert, who telis me, that on receiving from me an 
account ef my affair with Rousseau. he summoned a meeting of all 
my literary friends at Paris. and found them all unanimously of the 
same opinion with himse!f, and of a contrary opinion to me with re- 
gard to my conduct. hey all think I ought to give to the public a 
narrative of the whole. However, I persist still more closely in my 
first opinion, especially after receiving the last mad letter. D’Alem- 
bert tells us, that it is of great importance for me, to justify myself 
from having any hand in the letter froim the King of Prussia. I am 
told by Crawford, that you had wrote it a fortnight before I left Paris, 
but did not shew it to a mortal for fear of hurtine me; a delicacy of 
which I am very sensible. Pray recollect it it was so. Though [ do 
not intend to publish, I am collecting all the original pieces, and I 
shal] connect them bv a concise narrative. It 1s necessary for me to 
have that letter, and Rousseau’s answer. Pray, assist me in this work. 


About what time, do you think, were they printed? 
“ Tam, &c.” 


To this letter, Mr. Walpole sent the following answer, which 
Hume inserted in the Exposé he published, with the exception of 
the first paragraph, and the concluding sentence; an omission 
which gave much offence to the former gentleman. 


“ Arlington-Street, July 26, 1766. 
“ Dear Sir, 

“ Your set of literary friends are what a set of literary men are apt 
to be, exceedingly absurd. ‘They hold a consistory to consult how to 
argue with a madman: and they think it very necessary for your cha- 
racter, to give them the pleasure of seeing Rousseau exposed; not 
because he has provoked you. but them. If Rousseau prints, you must ; 
but I certainly would not, till he does. 

“ T cannot be precise as to the time of my writing the king of Prus- 
sia’s letter ; but I do assuse you with the utmost truth, that it was se- 
veral days before you left Paris, and before Reusseau’s arrival there, 
of which I can give you a strong proof, for I not only suppressed the 
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letter while you staid there, out of delicacy to you; but it was the rea- 
son why, out of delicacy to myself, I did not go to see him, as you of- 
ten proposed to me, thinking it wrong to go and make a cordial visit 
to a man, with a letter in my pocket to laugh at him. You are at full 
liberty, dear Sir, to make use of what ! say in your justification, either 
to Rousseau, or to any body else. I should be very sorry to have you 
blamed on my account; I have a hearty contempt of Rousseau, and 
am perfectly indifferent what the literati of Paris think of the matter. 
if there is any fault, which I am far from thinking, let it lie on me. 
No parts can hinder my laughing at their possessor, if he is a moun- 
tebank. If he has a bad and most ungrateful heart, as Rousseau has 
shewn in your case into the bargain, he will have my scorn likewise, 
as he will of all good and sensible men. You may trust your sentence 
to such, who are as respectable judges as any that have pored over ten 
thousand more volumes. 

“ Yours, &c. 


“ P. S. I will look out the letter and the dates as soon as I go to 
Strawberry-hill.” 


All hopes of accommodating the unfortunate difference between 
Hume and Rousseau having vanished, it soon came to the know- 
ledge of the public, who felt an interest in it, proportioned to 
the celebrity of the personages concerned. Both parties thought 
it incumbent on them to justify themselves ; and, with this view, 
Rousseau wrote letters to several of their common friends, de- 
tailing all the circumstances of his story. 

The extensive correspondence which Rousseau had on the 
Continent, enabled him to circulate every where his complaint, 
and he generally afiected the greatest anxiety that all letters to 
him should have anenvelope addressed to another, lest they should 
be kidnapped or opened. He wrote to M. Guy, a bookseller at 
Paris, who was engaged in printing his Dictionary of Music ; 
and in this, as in all his other letters, he accused Hume of hav- 
ing entered into a league with his enemies to betray and defame 
him, and challenged him to print the papers which had passed 
between them. Guy communicated the letter to several persons 
at Paris, and a translation of it was inserted in the newspapers at 
London. 

The publicity of this accusation overcame the scruples which 
Mr. Hume felt in laying the matter before the world, as longer 
silence might be construed to his disadvantage. In the beginning 
of the rupture, he had deemed it a duty which he owed to his 
friends, to draw up and communicate to them a narrative of his 
connexions with Rousseau; but he had hitherto resisted their 
solicitations to print it. This narrative was now translated inte 
French, and published by his friends at Paris. It was immedi- 
ately translated into English under Hume’s own eye, who took 
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the precaution to disposit all the original letters in the British 
Museum. 

The literary world, as it may be supposed, took part in this dis- 
pute between two characters so celebrated as Hume and Rous- 
seau; and although the conduct of the latter was universally con- 
demned, a few took up the pen in his defence. In November 
1766, there was published at Paris a pamphlet under the title of 
Observations sur Exposé succinct de la Contestations qui s’est 
élévée entre ML. Hume et AM. Rousseau ; and in the same year was 
published at London, and translated into French, Fustification 
de F. F. Rousseau dans la Contestation qui lui est servenué avec 
MM. Hume. There also appeared at London A Letter to the Hon. 
Horace Walpole concerning the Dispute between Mr. Hume and 
JM. Rousseau. The Parisian press gave to the public Reflexions 
sur gui s’est passé au Sujet de la Rusture de F. F. Rousseau et 
de M. Hume ; and also a very long tract, entitled Platdoyer pour 
et contre F. x, Rousseau et le Docteur D. Hume, ? Historien An- 
glois: avec des Anecdotes interessantes relative au sujet : ouvrage 
moral et critique, pour servir de suite aux euvres de ces deur 
grands hommes. In the first part of this work, the author is ex- 
ceedingly severe against Hume, but he afterwards softens a little 
as to him, and attacks Rousseau at great length. It is written in 
a sprightly style, and is rather interesting. He appears, however, 
to be totally unacquainted with Hume’s character, and confesses 
and lamets his ignorance of our historian’s works: the word Doc- 
teur, prefixed to Hume’s name in the title, is a faint evidence of 
this. He is inclined, on the whole, to ascribe Rousseau’s con- 
duct @ un deréglement de son esprit—et non pas a la perversité de 
son ceUur. 

Even the fair sex stood forward in defence of their favourite 
man of feeling; and a lady at Paris signalized herself in a 
pamphlet, which was rewarded with the thanks of Rousseau: it 
was entitled La Vertu vengée par l Amitié, ou Recueil de Lettres 
sur F. F. Rousseau, par Madame ***, Voltaire, on the other 
side, addressed a letter to Mr. Hume, in which he assailed the 
unfortunate Genevese with all the acuteness of his satire, and the 
brilliancy of his wit. 

While occupied in composing an elaborate review of this con- 
troversy, and gravely weighing the conduct of both parties, we 
accidentally met with the following jeu d’esprit in the St. James’s 
Chronicle, the newspaper in which the translation of the cele- 
brated letter of the king of Prussia first appeared. Before in- 
serting it, however, we may premise, that it does not seem pos- 
sible for any unprejudiced person to suppose that Mr. Hume: 
could entertain the slightest malevolence towards his protégé, or 
that the concern he took in his behalf originated from any other 
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motive than the most generous philanthropy. We may bewail 
the eccentricity of mind which could conjure up suspicions like 
those entertained by Rousseau, and give consequence to empty 
trifles ; but justice and honour call on us to condemn the man 
who could convert these into premeditated crimes, and found on 
them injurious accusations against innocence—nay, more, against 
the very person who had loaded him with benefits. It must be 
owned, that symptoms of a crazy intellect were at times per- 
ceptible in the conduct of Rousseau : his caprices, his brutal 
rudeness, his eternal wrangling with all who came in contact with 
him as friends and benefactors, were forcible indications of a 
specics of mental derangement. We may, therefore, relax a 
little from the austere laws of criticism, and indulge in a harm- 
less jocularity, now, perhaps, the best medium through which 
this singular dispute can be contemplated. 

The humourous production alluded to is in the form of an in- 
dictment as follows : 


fleads of an Indictment laid by F. F. Rousseau, philosopher, 
against D. Hume, Lsq. 


1. That the said David Hume, to the great scandal of phi- 
losophy, and not having the fitness of things before his eyes, did 
concert a plan with Messrs. Fronchin, Voltaire, and D’ Alembert, 
to ruin the said J. Jj. Rousseau for ever, by bringing him over 
to - ngland, and there settling him to his heart’s content. 

. That the said David Hume did, with a malicious and trai- 
torotis intent, procure, or cause to be procured, by himself, or 
somebody else, one pension of the yearly value of 100/. or there- 
abouts, to be paid to the said J. J. Rousseau, on account of his 
being a philosopher, either privately or publicly, as to him the 

said J. J. Rousseau should seem meet. 

3. That the said David Hume did, one night after he left Pa- 
ris, put the said J. J. Rousseau in bodily fear, by talking in his 
sleep ; although the said J. J. Rousseau doth not know, whether 
the said David Hume was really asleep, or whether he shammed 
Abraham, or what he meant. 

4. That, at another time, as the said David Hume and the 
said J. J. Rousseau were sitting opposite each other by the fire- 
side in London, he, the ssid David Hume, did look at him, the 
said J. J. Rousseau, in a manner of which it is difficult to give 
any idea: that he. the said J. J. Rousseau, to get rid of the em- 
barrassment he was under, endeavoured to look full at him, the 
said David Hume, in return, to try if he could not stare him out 
of countenance ; but in fixing his eyes against his, the said David 
Fiume’s, he felt the most inexpressible terror, and was obliged 
to turn them away, insomuch that the said J. J. Rousseau doth in 
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his heart think and believe, as much as he believes any thing, 
that he the said David Hume is a certain composition of a white- 
witch and a rattle-snake. , 

5. That the said David Hume on the same evening, after po- 
litely returning the embraces of him, the said J. J. Rousseau, 
and gently tapping him on the back, did repeat several times, in 
a good-natured easy tone, the words, Why, what, my dear sir! 
Nay, my dear sir! Oh my dear sir !—From whence the said J. 
J. Rousseau doth conclude, as he thinks upon solid and sufli- 
cient grounds, that he the said David Hume is a traitor; albeit 
he, the said J. J. Rousseau, doth acknowledge, that the physiog- 
nomy of the good David is that of an honest man, all but those 
terrible eyes of his, which he must have borrowed; but he the 
said J. J. Rousseau vows to God he cannot conceive from whom 
or what. 

6. That the said David Hume hath more inquisitiveness 
about him than becometh a philosopher. and did never let slip 
an opportunity of being alone with the governante of him the 
said J. J. Rousseau. 

7. That the said David Hume did most atrociously and flagi- 
tiously put him the said J. J. Rousseau, philosopher, into a pas- 
sion; as knowing that then he would be guilty of a number of 
absurdities. ? 

8. That the said David Hume must have published Mr. Wal- 
pole’s letter in the newspapers, because, at that time, there was 
neither man, woman, nor child, in the island of Great Britain, 
but the said David Hume, the said J. J. Rousseau, and the 

rinters of the several newspapers aforesaid. ; 

9. That somebody in a certain magazine, and somebody else 
in acertain newspaper, said something against him the said John 
James Rousseau, which he, the said J. J. Rousseau, is persuad- 
ed, for the reason above-mentioned, could be nobody but the 
said David Hume. 

10. That the said J. J. Rousseau knows, that he, the said 
David Hume, did open and peruse the letters of him the said J. 
. Rousseau, because he one day saw the said David Hume go 
out of the room, after his own servant, who had, at that time, a 
letter of the said J. J. Rousseau’s in his hands; which must have 
been in order to take it from the servant, open it, and read the 
contents. 

11. That the said David Hume did, at the instigation of the 
devil, in a most wicked and unnatural manner, send, or cause to 
be sent, to the lodgings of him, the said J. J. Rousseau, one dish 
of beef-steaks, thereby meaning to insinuate, that he, the said J. 
J. Rousseau, was a beggar, and came over to England to ask 
alms ; whereas be it known to all men by thése presents, that he, 
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the said John James Rousseau, brought with him the means of 
subsistence, and did not come with an empty purse ; as he doubts 
not but he can live upon his labours, with the assistance of his 
friends ; and in short can do better without the said David Hume 
than with him. 

12. That beside all these facts put together, the said J. J. 
Rousseau did not like a certain appearance of things on the 
whole. hi, Too Carte atone Br3 O06 Sad &/ Of ptrewoh 
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THE death of this remarkable character is not an o¢currerice 
of every day, it is the death of a man, who in the period in 
which he has lived, and the sphere which he has filled, has been i 
more active and more conspicuous, than any other person now 
living. From the commencement of the reign of his present 
majesty, to the day of Horne Tooke’s death, scarcely has any 
public occurrence passed in which he has not had a greater share 
than belonged to his mere private station. He has accordingly 
been the most active individual in a period of general activity. 
He has lived in more revolutions of politics and parties than any 
other man of the day, and in all of them have his talents or his 
intrigue, his good or bad intentions, and indefatigable spirit and 
exertions rendered him an actor. 

Mr. Tooke was born in a humble station of life; his father is 4 
said to have been a poulterer. But as this father, who lived in 
some of the small streets about Westminster, had the spirit to 
send his son to a public school, and afterwards to a college, it is 
a reasonable conclusion either that he was richer than ordinary, 
or that he possessed a very superior mind to what usually be- 
longs to his condition. 

His father at any rate was sufficiently respectable to be the 
treasurer of a public charity. This was the Middlesex Hospital, 
of which Horne Tooke himself afterwards became one of the 
governors. 

Mr. Tooke was sent to Westminster School at a very early 
age, and is said to have passed through all the forms of that 
distinguished seminary. This course of itself, in such a mind 
as that of Horne Tooke, was sufficient to render him the emi- 
nent scholar which he afterwards exhibited himself. It is the 
character of Westminster School, that it puts its pupils in the 
right way, and imbibes them with a right mind, and therefore. 
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they have only to follow in future life the plan which is there 
traced for them.—This is ail that any school can do, and it is 
more wetbelieve than is done by the greater part of them. To 
begin well is to ensure a good conclusion. It is related in a 
memoir of Horne Tooke, inserted in a work published some 
time since, that he was removed from Westminster to Eton at 
the usual, age. ‘This,.however, must be.a mistake, as West- 
minster and Eton are fot im the relation of school amd college 
teeach other.» It ig possible that Horne Tooke naight.havehad 
the advantage of hoth these,eminent schools, but is more pro- 
bable that this is an error. fa ‘ AG 

In the year 1754, he was sent to Cambridge, and entered him- 
self of St. John’s college. We do not know what was the repu- 
tation of this college at the time, but it is certainly a high honour 
to its name in literature that it has sent forth such a profound 
scholar as Horne Tooke. 

He studied at college with the most exemplary industry, and 
he acquired the necessary fruit of such assiduity, an early pro- 
ficiency in learning and philology. 

Mr. H. Tooke was educated for the church, and his first pros- 
pects are said to have been very promising. He entered into 
holy orders at the usual age, and immediately obtained the liv- 
ing of Brentford. He had connections whose favour did not 
stop at this point. ‘The duke of Newcastle, we believe, from 
some kind of interest, took him into his patronage, and Horne 
Tooke obtained a promise, that he should be appointed one of 
the royal chaplains. Fortunately, however, (for such we must 
consider it) for the interests of religion, Mr. Horne’s star here 
interposed. 

The nation very shortly became convulsed by party dissen- 
tions. The English were too easily persuaded that lord Bute 
possessed a dangerous and unconstitutional influence. The op- 
position, in parliament, as anxious at that time as at the present, 
to adopt any watch-word that might rally the popular affections 
around them, filled the kingdom with exclamations against the 
Double Cabinet, and the “ influence behind the throne which 
controlled the throne itself.”—This was the clamour of the day. 
And the incidental affair of the expulsion of Wilkes, which in 
ordinary times would have been considered only as an irregu- 
larity, and rectified as such, added fuel to the flames, and ren- 
dered the country and metropolis one scene of mob, sedition, 
and clamour. 

Mr. Horne immediately embraced the popular cause, and 
united himself with Wilkes. He visited him at Paris during 
his exile, and when he failed in his attempt to obtain his return 
in parliament in 1768, Mr, Horne warmly adopted his interests, 
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canvassed the town and country for him, opened houses, soli- 
cited votes and subscriptions, and ultimately procured him to be 
returned as the member tor Middlesex. 

Shortly afterwards a rupture ensued between these friends. 
Mr. Tooke did not find Wilkes that violent patriot which he 
had anticipated. When Wilkes had obtained what he wanted, 
and was provided for by the liberality of the city who made hie 
their chamberlain, Wilkes was satisfied and therefore quiet, 
Horne Tooke lost his firebrand, and he resented it by a public 
attack and abuse of him. 

Junius, the writer of the letters under that name, imputed this 
dispute to its just origin: Horne Tooke wrote a letter in reply 
to him, which appears in the collection of that work. It is cer- 
tainly an admirable specimen of his talents, and only excites a 
regret, that such wit, satire, and eloquence, should be accompa- 
nied by so little goodness. 

Junius replied in an angry declamation, and Horne Tooke re- 
joined in another, as singular for its boldness, as for its splen- 
dour and real eloquence. In this answer, Mr. Tooke first 
announced himself the champion of those principles, which 
afterwards set Europe in a flame. He employed, amongst 
others, the following pointed sentence, which, however true in 
the abstract, no honest man should openly produce as a maxim 
of action :—“ The king, whose actions justify rebellion to his 
government, deserves death from the hand of every subject, and 
should such a time arrive, I should be as free to act as any.” — 
Now, though there is nothing erroneous in the bare abstract as- 
sertion of this principle, yet it is one of those, which tend to 
weaken the necessary respect and attachment of sovereigns and 
subjects. Questions of this nature must never be argued. ‘The 
matter must speak for itself. 

Mr. Horne again came forward as the popular advocate in the 
American war. When the war was commenced by the skir- 
mish at Lexington, Mr. Horne opened a subscription, and ad- 
vertised in the public papers “ for the relief of our unfortunate 
brethren in America basely murdered by the British troops.”— 
The attorney-general very properly prosecuted him for this in- 
sult on the government, and the jury very justly found him 
guilty.—He was in consequence imprisoned in the king’s bench. 

Mr. Horne Tooke had now nothing to hope from ecclesiastical 
preferment. He now, therefore, with the most shameless inde- 
cency, if not direct impiety, threw off his clerical gown, and pro- 
duced himself as alayman. He resigned the living of Brentford, 
and entered himself of the Society of the Inner Temple. He 
kept his commons regularly, and studied the law as a profession. 
The period at length arrived, in which, having kept the ne- 
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cessary terms, he was to be called to the bar. He put in his 
claim for this nomination. But the benchers, with a feeling 
which did them honour, unanimously rejected him, on the 
grounds, that having been in holy orders they could not counte- 
nance such an indecent and impious desertion. 

As Mr. Horne Tooke’s abilities and his violence were occa- 
sionally of great use to the leaders of parties, he was occasionally 
much courted and highly considered by them. Mr. Fox de- 
clared him to be a man of very eminent use to the common- 
wealth, and publicly patronised and praised him. 

Mr. Tooke came forward as a candidate for Westminster in 
1790. Mr. Fox and lord Hood stood at the same time. On 
this occasion he kept himself in reserve till the very morning of 
the election, when he published a hand-bill, in which he de- 
clared his purpose. Mr. Tooke did not of course succeed, and 
he presented in consequence a petition to parliament, in which 
he treated all parties with the utmost insolence. It was writ- 
ten, however, in his usual style of plain energy and popular elo- 
quence. 

Mr. Tooke next appeared as the advocate of the French re- 
voluticn, and he soon attracted the attention of government upon 
his movements and avowed principles. He was arrested as a 
traitor, and tried by a special commission. The jury acquitted 
the whole of them, but the popular voice, or at least the best 
part of the people, though they did not approve of the violence 
of the accusation, felt only one regret, that they had not been all 
tried for sedition instead of treason. 

Mr. Tooke, in the interval of his political pursuits, has pub- 
lished several excellent pieces of literature. His principal work 
of this kind is the ** Diversions of Purley,” a most profound and 
learned Grammatical Treatise. 

Mr. Tooke likewise published an attack on his royal highness 
the prince regent, and in a pamphlet on the Marriage Act, took 
occasion to speak with his usual contempt of the royal family. 

Lord Camelford, an eccentric character, at length procured 
Mr. Tooke to be returned as member of parliament for the bo- 
rough of Old Sarum. On Monday, Feb. 16, 1801, he took his 
bine and on the 4th of May he was declared ineligible, as having 
been in holy orders. His seat was in consequence vacated, and 
a new writ issued. 

From this period Mr. Tooke has been only known as the 
friend and political instructor of sir Francis Burdett, and what- 
ever may be the feeling of the country upon the loss of a man of 
so much faction, bustle, and celebrity, sir Francis, we believe, 
will have occasion sincerely to regret his death. 

Mr. Horne Tooke died at Wimbledon, about twelve o’clock 
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on Wednesday night, in the 77th year of his age. He had lost 
the use of his lower extremities, and his dissolution had been for 
some time expected. Symptoms of mortification recently ap- 
peared, which soon occasioned his death. He was attended by 
his two daughters, Dr. Pearson, Mr. Cline, and sir Francis 
Burdett. Being informed of his approaching change, he signi- 
fied, with a placid look, that he was fully prepared, and had rea- 
son to be grateful for having passed so long and so happy a life, 
which he would willingly have had extended if it had been pos- 
sible. He expressed satisfaction at being surrounded in his last 
moments by those most dear to him; and his confidence in the 
existence of a Supreme Being, whose final purpose was the hap- 
piness of his creatures. His facetiousness did not forsake him. 
When supposed to be in a state of entire insensibility, sir Francis 
Burdett mixed up a cordial for him, which his medical friends 

said it would be to no purpose to administer; but sir Francis 
persevered, and raised Mr. ‘Tooke, who opened his eyes, and 
seeing who offered the draught, took the glass and drank the 
contents with eagerness. He had previously observed, that he 
should not be like the man at Strasburgh, who, when doomed 
to death, requested time to pray, till the patience of the magis- 
trates was exhausted, and then, as a last expedient, begged to be 
permitted to close his life with his favourite amusement of nine- 
pins, but who kept bowling on, with an evident determination 
never to finish the game. He desired that no funeral ceremony 
should be said over his remains, but that six of the poorest men 
in the parish should have a guinea each for bearing him to the 
vault in his garden. 





4 
FROM THE LA BELLE ASSEMBLEE. 


SINGULAR AND INTERESTING NARRATIVE. 


IN the wars betwixt the Russians and the Turks, there are 
many barbarities committed by the troops of both nations, and 
they frequently rather contrive which shall lay a plan for a mur- 
der with more ingenuity, than fight with the open bravery and 
generosity of European warfare. ‘The following story, told and 
vouched as a truth by a respectable officer in the service of the 
Court of Muscovy, i; a most remarkable instance of this.—The 
two armies, he said, were encamped at no great distance from 
each other, on the banks of the Danube, and there was a deep 
morass between them, at the approaches to which each of the ar- 
mies had piquets. Owing to the length of time the war had been 
carried on in the country, necessaries were becoming somewhat 
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scarce ; and the officers, in particular, having been deprived of 
ma:\v of these little luxuries which are considered of so much im. 
portance in a camp, were very liberal to any one who could pro- 
vide for them. 

Amongst others, whom the love of money tempted to engage 
in this traffic, there was an old woman of a very singular charac- 
ter and appearance. She was accustomed to bargain with the offi- 
cers, to afford them every thing, at a very inconsiderable price, 
on condition, that if they were killed before that time, she should 
have their property. Many of them were extremely willing to 
make an agreement on these terms, as they had no prospect of 
fighting for a long while after the time she mentioned ; and they 
were accordingly supplied in every thing they wished. 

Every one, to the great surprise of their comrades, were killed 
almost at her day, aad alm t in such a manner as could excite 
no suspicion that she had the smallest connexion with it; it was 
perhaps their turn to go out on a foraging party, and they were 
_ met by a detachment of the enemy on the same errand, or some 
dangerous post was given to their charge, on which they were 
attacked, and their whole party cut to pieces. The thing, how- 
- ever, happened so naturally, that others only cursed the luck of 
the old witch, and continued to make agreements with her ; 
“among others,” said the officer, “ I was tempted, through 
curiosity, as much as other motives to visit her, and bargained 
for something, on condition that she should have my gold au 
and seals, should I be killed before the expiration of a fortnight. 
The time past on till the last evening, and at that time it was 
not my turn to do any duty, till two days after. I was making 
merry upon the subject of Madame Grim’s disappointment, and 
took a soil out to see the guard march off for a post on the 
outside of the camp, to which a great deal of importance had 
beea always attached, as it was the only pass by which the 
Turks could surprise us. It was likewise the only thing of 
which I was afraid in my bargain; for, during the whole of the 
week, every detachment that had been sent to watch it, had been 
found in the morning dead, to a man, with their heads cut off ; 
and although the numbers had been almost doubled every time, 
it had been of no avail; none of them returned alive. I was 
quite secure, but felt a little of that horror which naturally seizes 
one on very narrowly escaping a terrible danger, especially as 
many of the officers, killed on this spot, had fallen just at the 
time the old hag had predicted. 

The men were drawn up, and ready to march, and my com- 
rades were telling me I was one of the luckiest tellows in the 
world; when a message was sent from head-quarters for the 
next officer, in order to assume the command of the guard, as 
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he, whose turn it was, had fallen sick. I was somewhat discon- 
certed at this; but still, as it was not my turn, I found all safe: 
and to my great satisfaction the guard at last marched off; while 
I betook myself to my tent for the night. Imagine my conster- 
nation, however, when not many minutes after, orders were sent 
that I should mount and follow the detachment, as the officer 
had his arm broke by a fall from his horse. There was no alter- 
native, so with as good a grace as might be, I took my place; 
comforting myself that I had twice as many men as any of the 
others, and would at least stand against the Turks, though much 
superior in numbers, till I could send for assistance. ‘The post 
was on the side of a deep morass, and only accessible by two 
ways, one from the Turkish camp, and one backwards, by which 
we reached it. Nothing seemed to disturb us, and I had entirely 
forgotten my superstitions ; the night was very beautiful, and 
the dead stillness of every thing around, interrupted only at slow 
intervals by the neighing of the horses, or the solitary voice of 
the sentinels, made the scene all solemn. We were in this situa- 
tion for a considerable time, when, as if it had been thunder, the 
shouts of men, the clattering of horses, and the sound of arms 
were heard close upon our post; and, in a moment, several 
troops of Turkish hussars, half naked, and brandishing their 
cimetars in defence, were seen galloping down the descent of the 
opposite ground. ‘The moon shone full upon them, and their 
savage appearance, together with their number, which was more 
than double ours, made us all tremble. It was impossible to 
think of retreating; that would have ruined us, for we ,had a 
post of honour; and to meet such a host of 5 savages: was certain 
death. They were on us in an instant, I tee only time to draw 
up my men with their backs to the morass. The Turks cut and 
slaughtered at a terrible rate: and though my brave fellows be- 
haved like heroes, they were hewed to pieces in a twinkling ; I 
was left with only one or two, and was most dreadfully wounded ; 
cut across my breast with a sabre, my head bleeding, and almout 
blind with rage and blood, I was still eager for rev enge, and 
would have had it—the leader of the murderers was just at the 
point of my sabre, and I going to stab him to the heart, when 
one of his attendants perceiving my design, made a furious blow 
at me; his cimetar, however, or something else, terrified the 
horse, which ran backwards, and sunk me into one of the deep- 
est holes in the morass. He was inevitably gone, and IJ felt 
mvself suffocated. By some means, however, I caught hold of 
the grass on the banks, and hung there a few minutes till I 
recovere’ my senses. ‘Phe Turks supposing I was dead, made 
no more inquiries after me, while I was obliged to witness stich 
a scene of horror as never human being saw. The field was 
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stréwed with men and horses, dead and dying, and the Turks 
were busy cutting off the heads of those they had killed. They 
went away at last, and I endeavoured to extricate myself, in 
which, by my weakness, I was several times unsuccessful. I 
came out, however; but guess my horror when I was instantly 
seized by a gigantic Turk, whom I had not observed pillaging 
the dead bodies ; he very cooly took out a knife to cut my head 
off. I besought him in the name of God to spare me, and I told 
him I had friends who would give him a large reward if he did. 
He said he was not certain of that, but if he took my head to 
the camp, he would get thirty dollars for the delivery of it, and 
was proceeding to his purpose, notwithstanding my struggles, 
when [ luckily perceived a dagger at his belt; I drew it, and 
stabbed him as near the heart as I could think; he instantly fell ; 
and thanking Heaven for preserving me through so much, I took 
up the shaft of a lance, and supported myself on it to the camp. 
The general had my story the next day, and came to inquire of 
_ I was so weak that I could hardly collect myself sufficiently 

to speak; something, however, came across me about the old 
woman, and I could only say that the guard should be doubled, 
but a false number be given out in the camp. ‘This was done 
accordingly, and the Turks found themselves fairly out-number- 
ed. I then told my Suspicions ; ; and when the old hag was 
seized, and brought a little to it by the fear of being given to the 
soldiers for a mark to be shot at, she confessed she had always 
made it her practice to inform the Turks of the number of men 
to be set on our out-posts.—She had frequently done us the like 
good offices. With respect to her contrivances she contessed a 
great deal, and that when she witnessed a combat between twe, 
one of which was a friend, she contrived to irritate the other’s 
horse somehow in such a manner that it threw him. The soldiers 
insisted she should be burnt alive, but the commander contented 
himself with nailing her ears to a post for a day, and giving her 
the knout. 
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Remarkably large alligator killed: a much more remarkable fact statee ; 
the remains being eaten raw, by the natives of the adjacent town. 


*.* Though we have no reason to doubt the truth of this informa- 
tion, yet as it seems to us to be contrary to the general principles and 
practices of the Hindoos, we should be glad of any additional testimo- 
ny from eye witnesses, in elucidation of this peculiarity. 


Extract of a letter from Ghazeepore, dated 21st April, 1811. 


« Several large alligators having been observed for several days, 
about noon, to assemble at a particular spot near the bank of the river, 
two officers of his majesty’s 67th regt. went out with a determination 
to shoot one of them, which they effected witha rifle gun. The ani- 


mal, however, was not immediately brought on shore. He was pick- ° 


ed up three days afterwards. The ball had entered the head, and pas- 
sed out on a line leading directly under each eye. Several other balls 
had struck him on the body ; but were thrown off by the scales, with- 
out penetrating. Upon being measured, he was found to be 29 feet 
in length, and seven feet in circumference. The jaw from under each 
orbit of the eye, to its extremity, measured three feet, and contained 
52 teeth in the upper, and 48 in the lower jaw. After separating the 
integuments, the knife passed through nearly eight inches of fat ;— 
upon apening the stomach, there were found several half digested hu- 
man limbs; the heads of two children, and a very great number of 
small stones, which probably had been swallowed in order to assist di- 
gestion. 

“‘ | was not previously aware that the natives of Hindoostan, who ex- 
clude almost all animals from their bill of fare, would condescend to 
eat the flesh of the alligator, but the fact was incontestably proved on 
this occasion ; for on our coming away after the dissection, an im- 
mense number of people came from the city of Ghazeepore, and hav- 
ing cut the remains of the animal that we had left, into small morsels, 
the whole was aimost immediately devoured by the crowd, who seem- 
ed delighted with their meal : the bones were picked and not a parti- 
cle except the bones and scales were left.” 


Copenhagen and its inhabitants, described by a recent German Wri- 
ter.—A German literary journal gives extracts from a work by the 
late M. Calligen, councellor of state and director general of the aca- 
demy of surgery established at Halle, entitled Physical picture of Co- 
henhagen. ‘This performance is written in the Danish language, and 
contains new and interesting information on the state of that city. The 
population of Copenhagen is considerably increased : in 1800 the. in- 
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habitants were reckoned at 87,391; in 1806 they were found fo be 97, 
438;in 1809, they exceeded 100,000. The climate is very disagreeable, 
by reason of prevailing humidity, united to the ever changing tempera- 
ture, and the violence of the winds. Even the Norwegians and the 
Swedes complain of the cold, although the thermometer gives + 6. 
17° of Reaumur for the medium temperature of the year. Rheuma- 
tisms and chills are the prevailing diseases. The natives of Copenhagen 
are, generally speaking, of middling stature,light hair and pale complex- 
ions: the women are remarkable for countenances bespeaking mild- 
ness and candour ; but regular beauties are rare. Beneficence is one of 
the characteristic features of the inhabitants of the Danish metropo- 
lis. An acquaintance with the foreign langauges is general; French, 
English, German, Italian, Spanish are spoken. The want of order in 
the interior of family arrangements, with a luxury disproportionate 
to the abilities of those who display it, are two sources of vexation to 
individuals, ‘The number of marriages have diminished in the same 
ratio as tle population has increased. 

The author details other particulars of the manner of ivmg im Co- 
penhagen, among which the imitation of natural objects by painting, 
in splendid dinners, is distinguished. A table well loaded, and even 
sumptuously, is in high repute. The consumption of tea, sugar, and 
coffee, is very great: that of the last mentioned article amounts te 
1,500,000 Ib. annually. The populace not having good wines, nor even 
xood beer, console themselves with an habitual use of brandy ; which 
this author deems, and justly, a national misfortune. 

The administration of the public hospitals with that of mendicity in 
weneral, may serve for models in their kind. The latter, however, is 
barely adequate to the assistance demanded by the indigent, the num- 
ber of which is lamentably increased since the bombardment. In the 
twenty-five years from 1750 to 1775 the number of deaths constantly 
exceeded that of births: but since the improvements adopted in bring- 
wg up children, the establishments of beneficence, and medical police, 
improvements which may be dated in 1776 and 1777, the births have 
often been found to exceed the deaths in an extraordinary proportion 
for so great a city. Suicides are very frequent; almost as frequent 
as in London; for according to a very moderate calculation one resi- 
dent in every thousand ends his days by his own hands. In addition 
to that misery which inevitably attends on luxury and debauchery ; 
superstition, unhappy love, and the reading of novels, are the ordinary 
causes of the disposition to this crime. 


flagle killed ; attacks Man—Paris, Jan. 18. A few days ago was 
killed at Moyeuvre, in the department of the Moselle, an Eagle of ex- 
traordinary size. The manner in which this bird caine by his death, 
has something worthy to figure in a collection of imaginary tales ; but, 
the fact is attested by witnesses worthy of credit. M.G. was out shoot- 
ing at crows. He took aim at one, and fired at him. At the instant 
when he stooped to pick up his game, the eagle darted on the sports- 
man, and seized him by the body. Astonished at such an attack, he 
had hardly power to struggle with his enemy, and hardly voice enough 
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so call out for assistance. However, his situation was discovered ; se- 
veral persons ran to his aid ; and the eagle was killed. 


Hearing restored toa patient deaf and dumb.—Paris. M. Itard, phy- 
sician to the Institution of the Deaf and Dumb, has performed an ope- 
vation on a youth named Dietz, aged 15 years, who was deprived of 
the enjoyment of hearing and of speech. The mode was by perfora- 
tion of the ears. The first part of the operation was performed on 
the 2d of last July; the first injections were made four days afterwards ; 
they began to pass by the mouth on the 12th. Young Dietz, who be- 
fore had been insensible to the report of a cannon, gave towards the 
end of the month signs of emotion, arising from vertigo, and dulness 
in his head. A few days afterwards he was capable of hearing speech. 
At this acquisition he could not restrain his joy ; his eyes brightened, 
and he seemed to have obtained a knew source of delight. Several 
words were pronounced as lessons to him ; these he repeated with tole- 
rable facility. It was necessary to habituate him gradually to his new 
powers, lest too strong and too numerous sensations should have done 
as much harm as mild and gentle impressions might do good. This 
fact was demonstrated, when a musical instrument was first played be- 
fore him: he was observed to tremble, to turn pale, and was ready to 
faint, in a moment; but quickly he experienced all the transports ari- 
sing from a pleasure the intensity of which caused his checks to giow, 
his eyes to sparkle, his pulse to rise, his respiration to quicken ; and, 
in short, which produced upon him a species of intoxication and deli- 
rium. 


American Merchant Vessels.—Smyrna, Aug. 17. Two American 
merchant vessels lately arrived here. As the United States have no 
treaty with the Porte, those ships hoisted the English fag, in order to 
obtain admission into the port. But, on the representation of the En- 
glish factors, who were displeased to see foreigners make use of their 
national flag in order to deprive them ofa part of their commerce, which 
is not too flourishing, the English Consul forbad them from using the 
British colours, and informed the custom-house that those vessels were 
not of his nation. This information accerdiagly subjected the Ameri- 
cans to the usual Turkish demands: 8 or 9 percent. as custom-house 
duties were immediately laid on their cargoes, instead of 3 which are 
paid by the English. They then threatened to return without break- 
ing bulk: at length they were allowed to land on paying 4 per cent, 
But scarcely had they emptied their hold, when the officers seized six 
barrels of indigo, which the owners will find some difficulty in getting 
restored, or payment of any kind made in return. 


Depiravity.—A peasant, of the name of J. Angley, was lately con- 
victed at Mentz, along with a woman with whom he cohabited, of 
having murdered ten persons during eighteen months. It appeared, 
by the evidence, that the criminal was a wood-cutter, and resided six 
miles from the city; being idle, and. desirous of subsisting without 
labour, he determined to rob all single travellers who passed through 
@ neighbauring wood ; for this purpose he used to conceal himself in a 
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high tree, and take deliberate aim at his victim: if he fell, he descendeg 
to finish his work, and after plundering, buried the body ; if, on the 
contrary, he missed his aim, or the person, though wounded, attempt. 
ed to escape, he gave the signal to a dog which he had trained, and 
which effectually prevented “that design. The number of persons 
who had suddenly disappeared while passing through the wood, gave 
rise to suspicions, and led to the apprehension of Angley and the 
woman, both of whom, struck with remorse, made a full confession 
of their guilt. Angley and the woman were executed, and the dog 
was shot by order of the magistrates. 


Anecdote of the French Police—A merchant of high respectability 
in Bordeaux, had occasion to visit the metropolis upon commercial 
business, carrying with him bills and money to a very large amount. 
On his arrival at the gates of Paris, a genteel looking man opened 
the door of his carriage, and addressed him to this effect :—* Sir, I 
have been waiting upon you for some time: according to my notes 
you were to arrive at this hour; and your person, your catriage, and 
your portmanteau, exactly answering the description I hold in my 
hand, you will permit me to have the honour of conducting you to 
Monsieur De Sartine.” ‘ihe gentleman, astonished and alarmed at 
this interruption, and still more so at hearing the name of the Lieuten- 
ant of Police mentioned, demanded to know what Monsieur De Sar- 
tine wanted with him; adding at the same time, that he never had 
committed any offence against the laws, and that he could have no 
right to interrupt or detain him. The messenger declared himself 
perfectly i ignorant of the cause of the detention; stating at the same 
time, that when he had conducted him to Monsieur De Sartine, he 
should have executed his orders, which were merely ministerial. 
After some further explanations, the gentleman permitted the officer 
to conduct him to the hotel of the Lieutenant of Police. Monsieur De 
Sartine received him with great politeness; and after requesting him 
to be seated, to his great astonishment he described his portmanteau, 
and toid him the exact sum in bills and specie which he had brought 
with him to Paris, and where he was to lodge, his usual time of 
going to bed, and a number of other circumstances, which the gentle- 
man had conceived could only be known to himself.—Monsieur De 
Sartine having thus excited attention, put this extraordinary question 
to him.—“ Sir, are you a man of courage ?”—The gentleman still 
more astonished at the singularity of such an interrogatory, demanded 
the reason why he put such a strange question, adding at the same 
time that no man ever doubted his courage.-—Mons. De Sartine re- 
plied,— Sir, you are to be robbed and murdered this night!—If you 
are a man of courage you must go to your hotel, and retire to rest at 
the usual hour: but be careful that you do not fall asleep; neither 
will it be proper for you to look under your bed or into any of the 
closets which are in your bed-chamber (which he so accurately de- 
scribed) ;—you must place your portmanteau in its usual situation, 
near your bed, and discover no suspicion ;—leave what remains to 
me. if, however, you do not feel your courage sufficient t. bear you 
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out, I will procure a person who shall personate you, and go to bed 
in your stcad.”——After some further explanation, which convinced 
the gentleman that Mons. De Sartine’s intelligence was accurate in 
every particular, he refused to be personated, and formed an immedi- 
ate resolution literally to follow the directions he had received :—He 
accordingly went to bed at his usual hour, which was eleven o’clock. 
At half past twelve (the time mentioned by Mons. De Sartine) the 
door of the bed-chamber burst open, and three men entered with a 
dark lantern, daggers, and pistols.—The gentleman, who, of course, 
was awake, perceived one of them to be his own servant.—They 
rifled his portmanteau undisturbed, and settled the plan of putting 
him to death.— The gentleman, hearing all this, and not knowing by 
what means he was to be rescued, it may naturally be supposed was 
under great perturbation of mind during such an awful interval of 
suspense, when, at the moment the villains were preparing to commit 
the horrid deed, four police officers, acting under M. De Sartine’s 
orders, who were concealed under the bed, and in the closet, rushed 
out and seized the offenders with the property in their possession, 
and in the act of preparing to commit the murder. ‘The consequence 
was, that the perpetration of the atrocious deed was prevented, and 
sufficient evidence obtained to convict the offenders.—Mons. De Sar- 
tine’s intelligence enabled him to prevent this horrid offence of rob- 
bery and murder,—which, but for the accuracy of the system,would 
probably have been carried into execution. 


Gray Pear.—The quadrupeds of America are in general smaller 
than those of the old Continent, but the gray bear recently found in 
the remote parts of North America, near the head of the Missouri, 
forms a striking exception to the general observation. The gray bear, 
which also is known to be very numerous in the Andes of South 
America, is supposed to be a distinct species. It is asserted that the 
gray bear has been seen at the head of the Missouri, of the enormous 
weight of two thousand pounds (two hundred and fifty stone), 
butcher’s weight! ‘This animal is more dangerous to man than any 
other on the surface of the globe. When impelled by hunger, it 
attacks every creature within its reach. The scent of the gray bear 
is as fine as that of a hound, and the animal on which he fixes his 
pursuit has no chance of escape, unless possessing extraordinary 
powers of flight, as the motion of his pursuer is so swift. From some 
animals, a tree becomes a secure refuge, but the gray bear climbs, 
not only with facility, but with great nimbleness, takes the water like 
a duck, and swims with great velocity. 


Inoculating Sheefi—A Russian counsellor has found out a method 
of inoculating sheep. He dissolves the virus, or matter, in water, 
and steeps it in a piece of thread, which is afterwards drawn through 
the extremity of the ear, where it is left hanging like an ear-ring. 
At the end of a few days the inoculated sheep has the same symptoms 
as a child that has been vaccinated. September is the most favour- 
able time for this operation. 
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POETRY. " 


PARODY 
On @ song in “ The Camp.”’ 


Enlisting a Critic for the Edinburgh Review. 


Jef. YOU little Reviewer, come list with me; 
But first, prithee, answer me questions three. 
#. Tlong, Master J——y, to list with you, 
For I’m hungry, and wish to have something to de. 
J. First, can you rail well? 
R. Neatly, neatly. 
J. Flourish in sentiments? 
R. Sweetly, sweetly. 
J. Cut up an author well? 
R. G, completely. 
J. The answers are honest, bold, and free, 
Go on, and in time you a S—d—y will be. 
J, When Authors are angry, and dare you to fight, 
Will you go to the field, tho’ you feel in a fright? 
R. I can go, Sir, like you, tho’ Pd much rather not; 
And wou’d dine with three lords ere I'd fight with one Seqtt. 
J. Next can you lie well? 
R. Roundly, roundly. 
J. Scout Universities? 
R. Soundly, soundly. 
J. Prate when you ’re ignorant? 
R. O, profoundly. 
J. The answers are honest, bold, and fair, 
Come dip in this gall, and a Critic you are. 
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FROM THE LA BELLE ASSEMBLEE. 


THE VOICE OF PRAISE. 


THERE is a voice of magic power, 
To charm the old, delight the younge— 
In lordly hall, in rustic bower, 
In every clime, in every tongue, 
Howe’er its sweet vibration rung, 
In whispers low, in poet’s lays, 
There lives not one who has not hung, 
Enraptur’d on the voice of praise. 


The timid child, at that soft voice, 
Lifis for a moment’s space the eye; 

It bids the flattering heart rejoice, 
And stays the step prepar’d to fly: 
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Tis pleasure breathes that short quick sigh, 
And flushes o’er that rosy face; 

Whilst shame and infant modesty 
Shrink back with hesitating grace. 


The lovely Maiden’s dimpled cheek, 
At that sweet voice still deeper glows; 
Hier quivering lips in vain would seek, 
To hide the bliss her eyes disclose ; 
The charm her sweet confusion shows, 
Oft springs from some low broken word; ; 
O praise! to her how sweetly flows 
Thine accent from the lov’d one heard! 


The Hero, when a people’s voice 
Proclaims their idol victor near, 
Feels he not then his soul rejoice, 
Their shouts of love, of praise to hear! 
Yes! fame to the generous mind is dear— 
it pierces to their inmost core ; 
He weeps, who never shed a tear, 
He trembles, who ne’er shook before. 


The Poet too—ah well I deem, 
Small is the need the tale to tell; 
Who knows not that his thought, his dream, 
On thee at noon, at midnight dwell? 
Who knows not that the magic speld 
Can charm his every care away ; 
In memory cheer his gloomy cell, t 
In hope can lend a deathless day. 


*Tis sweet to watch affection’s eye, 
To mark the tear with love replete, 
To feel the softly breathing sigh, 
When friendship’s lips the tones repeat; 
But oh! a thousand times more sweet, 
The praise of these we love to hear! 
Like balmy showers in summer heat, 
ft falls upon the greedy ear. 


The lover lulls his rankling wound, 
By hanging on his fair one’s name! : 
The mhother listens for the sound 
Of her young warrior’s growing fame ; 
Thy voice can soothe the mourning dame, fi 
Of her soul’s wedded partner riven; ft 
Who cherishes the hallow’d flame, ; 
Parted on earth to meet in Heaven! 


That voice can quiet passion’s mood, q 
Can humble merit raise on high, . 
And from the wise and from the good 
It breathes of immortality; 
There is a lip, there is an eye, 
Where most I love to see it shine, ty 
To hear it speak, to feel it sigh— ! 
My mother, need I say ’tis thine! 
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REGENT BRITISH PUBLICATIONS. 


‘The complete works of Adam Smith, L. L. D. with an account of his Life 
and Writings, by Dugald Steward. 


Of the Management of Light in Illuminations, with an account of a new 
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